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HOW TO WIN A NOBLE NAME. 


Would’st thou win a noble name 
In the coming ages? 

Would’st thou earn a future fame 
In historians’ pages ” 

Listen, then, and thou shalt hear 
How thou may’st attain it— 

Bravely working many a year, 
In the end thou'lt gain it. 


Enter boldly on the fight, 
Good with Bad is waging, 
In the sacred cause of right 
All thy soul engaging. 
(‘are not though the world may frown 
Qn thine earnest striving, 
Error must be overthrown— 
Truth is ever thriving. 


Ileed thou, lest a bigot’s zeal. 
Thwart thy good intentions : 

Mix not up the simple truth 
With dim, obscure inventions. 

Have a faith in man and God, 
Pure and ardent burning: 

In thy chosen pathway plod. 
From it never turning. 


Live not for thyself, but others 
By thy working cherish: 

Round thee thou hast many brothers, 
Who, neglected, perish. 

Sisters erring, weak and frail, 
Whom, by kindly teaching, 

Thou may’st raise within the pale 
They despair of reaching. 


ELLEN KENWAY. 


A sombre autumn evening on the beach at Southaven ; 
and a steamer, just left the wooden pier, has ploughed up 
the bright water into foam. leaving a long wake of turbu- 
lence. and fouling the evening air with a tall pillar of smoke. 
that dispersed into wreathing clouds stretching far over the 
town. | 

There are many strollers on the wide. sheltering beach. 
many idlers and health-seekers. Away from these, along 
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Milen Nenway was 
ene of these. As she sits huddled up by the rocks on the 
beach, you can searcely judge how dainty und well-formed 
but you can see she has 


jet- black hair, and large liquid eyes shaded by long lashes. 


a delicate complexion, usually too pale. 


up the snowy foam that the wave leaves for 


but now ima 
vlow almost transparent. 
It is a lovely sight before her. Close to her feet creeps 


an oimstant on 


the opaque, dull bank of shingle, to die away the next. as in 


dream, into tremulous threads of frosty silve 
drawn back with the swash of the water. 


r. which are 
and wound again 
Kllen bas taken ne 


into the salt breast of the evreat sea. 


_hote of the scene; her whole thoughts and affections are 
wound up in the heart of Ilenry Elsey, like the wave threads 
In the ocean, none the less though believing she has poured 


happiness from her life. and as she looks, two big 


out her heart's treasure as uselessly and hopelessly as a vial 
of precious attar wasted on the ground. —Ller eyes are fixed 
on the distant steamer fading away from her sight like the 
. fierce 


tears grow inte the dark eyes and glaze them over for a 
moment, but do not fall. She ought to have wept. and let 


the tears come. 


fully at times. 


They would-have brought calm, and with 
it truer perception, for tears clear the mental vision wonder- 
But with an effort she drove them back to 
scorch her heart instead of her eyes. 

Perhaps. if you know the faets Ellen Kenway was in 
trouble about, you will be better Able to judgve of them than 


from the distorted picture her thoughts presented. 


his profession. 


Mr. Robert Elsey was a very popular surveyor in the 
early railroad days. and had made a ereat deal of money by 
Although he had brought up his son Plenry 


in his own office. he had no intention that he should sueceed 


- 


surveying. during his stay. 
young man of two-and-twenty. with good looks. 


the shore. where it is little frequented. a girl is sitting alone ! 


on the shingle. You would hardly call her handsome. her 
features are a little too strongly marked for sculptural beauty. 
perhaps. There are some women Whose beauty does not 


Doctor Lorry liked him; and. 


to his connection. for two reasons: first, because he intended 
ty retire altogether from money-getting pursuits in a twelve- 
month, and thenceforward to make a gentleman of his son; 
and next, because Henry Elsey was too delicate in health to 
follow any profession whatever. with a prospect of success. 

On coming down to Southaven. the surveyer and his son 
nade a good many friends among the influential people imter- 
ested in the new line. JI think Henry Elsey got through 
more picnies, and dinner parties, and musical evenings than 
At all events, « tall. handsome 
easy manners 
and bright prospects, he was in great request. Besides. 
as Doctor Lorry concentrated 


in himself the entire good will of the townspeople, that was 


enough to make Tfenry Elsey a 


eoneral fuvorite. It 
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HOW TO WIN A NOBLE NAME, 
Would’st thou win a noble name 
In the coming ages? 
Would’st thou earn a future fame 
In historians’ pages? 
Listen, then, and thou shalt hear 
How thou may’st attain it— 


Bravely working many a year, 
In the end thou’lt gain it. 


Enter boldly on the fight, 
Good with Bad is waging, 

In the sacred cause of right 
All thy soul engaging. 

Care not though the world may frown 
On thine earnest striving, 

Error must be overthrown— 

' Truth is ever thriving. 


Heed thou, lest a bigot’s zeal, 
Thwart thy good intentions ; 

Mix not up the simple truth 
With dim, obscure inventions. 

Have a faith in man and God, 
Pure and ardent burning ; 

In thy chosen pathway plod, 
From it never turning. 


Live not for;thyself, but others 
By thy working cherish ; 

Round thee thou hast many brothers, 
Who, neglected, perish. 

Sisters erring, weak and frail, 
Whom, by kindly teaching, 

Thou may’st raise within the pale 
They despair of reaching. 


— 


ELLEN KENWAY. 


I, 
A sombre autumn evening on the beach at Southaven ; 
and a steamer, just left the wooden pier, has ploughed up 
the bright water into foam, leaving a long wake of turbu- 


lence, and fouling the evening air with a tall pillar of smoke, 


that dispersed into wreathing clouds stretching far over the 
town. 

There are many strollers on. the wide, sheltering beach, 
many idlers and health-seekers. Away from these, along 
the shore, where it is little frequented, a girl is sitting alone 
on the shingle. You would hardly call her handsome, her 
features are a little too strongly marked for sculptural beauty, 
perhaps. There are some women whose beauty does not 


I 
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strike one all at once; it grows on us. Ellen Kenway was 
one of these. As she sits huddled up by the rocks on the 
beach, you can scarcely judge how dainty and well-formed 
is her figure, though rather small; but you can see she has 
jet-black hair, and large liquid eyes shaded by long lashes, 
and a delicate complexion, usually too pale, but now in a 
glow almost transparent. 

It is a lovely sight before her. Close to her feet creeps 
up the snowy foam that the wave leaves for an instant on 
the opaque, dull bank of shingle, to die’away the next, as in 
a dream, into tremulous-threads of frosty silver, which are 
drawn back with the swash of the water, dnd wound again 
into the salt breast of the great sea. Ellen has taken no 
note of the scene; her whole thoughts and affections are 
wound up in the heart of Henry Elsey, like the wave threads 
in the ocean, none the less though believing she has poured 


out her heart’s treasure as uselessly and a. as a vial 
e 


of precious attar wasted én the ground. r eyes are fixed 
on the distant steamer fading away from her sight like the 
happiness from her life, and as she looks, two big, fierce 
tears grow into the dark eyes and glaze them over for a 
moment, but do not fall. She ought to have wept, and let 
the tears come. They would have brought calm, and with 
it truer perception, for tears clear the mental vision wonder- 
fully at times. But with an effort she drove them back to 
scorch her heart instead of her-eyes. 

Perhaps, if you know the facts Ellen Kenway was in 
trouble about, you will be better able to judge of them than 
from the distorted picture her thoughts presented. 

Mr. Robert Elsey was a very popular surveyor in the 
early railroad days, and had made a great deal of money by 
his profession. Although he had brought up his son Henry 
in his own office, he had no intention that he should succeed 
to his connection, for two reasons: first, because he intended 
to retire altogether from money-getting pursuits in a twelve- 
month, and thenceforward to make a gentleman of his son ; 
and next, because Henry Elsey was too delicate in health to 
follow any profession whatever, with a prospect of success. 

On coming down to Southaven, the surveyor and his son 
made a good many friends among the influential people inter- 
ested in the new line. I think Henry Elsey got through 
more picnics, and dinner parties, and musical evenings than 
surveying, during his stay. At all events, a tall, handsome 
young man of two-and-twenty, with good looks, easy manners 
and bright prospects, he was in great request. Besides, - 
Doctor Lorry liked him; and, as Doctor Lorry concentrated 
in himself the entire good will of the townspeople, that was 
quite enough to make Henry Elsey a general favorite. It 
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Was ata picnic party he first met Ellen my Ife did 
not fall in love with her at first sight. but he admired her, 
and was fascinated by her, he hardly knew how mach, till 


in love with her. and knew no happiness but in’ Ellen's 
society. This conviction grew on him; he became a frequent 
Visiter at her 
found it warmly returned. 

With Ellen it was different: she loved Hlenry Elsey before | 
the first day they met was over. The Southaven poople 
declared she lost no opportunity of throwing herself in his 
way, and trying to secure a wealthy match. “?his is not cor- 
rect; but that she loved him wildly and jealously was for 
her peace sadly true, She was not a mate ‘h for him in point 
of position. the Southaven people said, and if by this they 
meant the position that money gives, they were right, fur 
Klien and her sister Lucey were the only children 
deceased clergyman, who left their mother nothing buta very 
small life annuity on which to bring up her two. daughters. 
But that she loved Lenry Elsey fur his money's sake at 
ernel falschood. 
had not had a penny in the world. 

It was not till the day before they were leaving Southaven, 
that Henry Elsey told his father of the state of his feelings | 
towards Ellen Kenway. Now, Robert Elsey was not an 
unduly proud man as regarded himself, but he fondly over- 
estimated his son. and his abilities, and the position ke ought 
to tuke in life. A widower, moreover, and lonely in’ the 
world save his son, he was selfishly fearful lest any one, man 
or woman, should supplant him in that son's affections. He 


worshipped his son, and knowing that the cankerworm of 


consumption was already undermining his boy's life, he 
wished to keep Henry to himself until the end, which he 
knew could net be many years distant ; or, if he could not do 
this: he wished at least to see him make some wealthy match 
as soon as lis projected retirement allowed his  introduetion 
into better society. 

Robert Klsey tried to reason with his son. but found 
reason unavailing against passion, and though he tried it 
long and patiently, he was fain at last to contend with his 
son's weapon—he tried passion too. Tt was new to Henry. 
for it was the first time he had ever had angry words from 
his father, and it made him gentler in his pleadings, though 
not less earnest. Robert Elsey, however, gave as his ulti- 
matum that his son should break off the engagement uneon- 
ditionally, on pain of being eut off immediately from present 
and future enjoyment of any part of his father’s wealth ; bute 
that, provided he would give his word neither to see Ellen 


house, till he had avowed his passien, and | 


She would have loved him the same if he | 


as deeply if not as madly as she. But Ellen was very quiet, 


dangerously quiet, and kept her thoughts in her heart, and 


they burnt it up. 


oue day he awoke to the conviction that he was very much | his reference to the time when the two years’ probation 


should be past, and she doubted his sincerity. 


Kenway nor write to her for two years, if still desirous: to | 


renew the engagement at the end of that time, he would 
oppose no’ further hindrance to their union. 

Itenry Elsey was not the man to throw off all restraint, to 
rush into the world on his own resources, and carve name, 
and fame. and money to lay at the feet of a wife. To begin 
He could suffer better 
than he could do. When he had reflected a bit, 
to see that if he left his father it would take him at least as 
long to realize by his own exertions a very humble position 
to marry upon (even supposing his health endured the test) 
as the time he had to wait for his father’s sanetion. Sail, 
he could not but feel that two years of his precarious life 
were like twenty taken from that of a hale and strong man. 

Henry had one last interview with Ellen Kenway, and 
told her much of this. But though silent. she was Unsatis- 
fick. Loving him wildly and unreasoningly as she did. she 
would have hi: id him break all ties of kith and kin for her. 
ws she would have done for him. 
rather. 


he began | 


She thoughe him strangely guarded in 


She did not 
know he feared to raise his own hopes, much less hers, about 
a time which, for aught he knew, might find his head 
| pillowed on the sod instead of on his E en's breast. He left 
her promising so far to jesnitise his promise to his father as 
to write « note once a month to her sister Lucy, as a token 
that he was living and faithful to Ellen so long as he con- 
tinned to write. 

If Ellen had known what he felt when he had carried 
away with him the feelings he would not exhibit before her, 
if Mien had seen him walking that shore near where she sits 
at midnight, and heard his passionate cry for strength to 
endure and for life to last till he could make her his wife, 
sve would not now be sitting in trouble upon the beach, 
pressing handfuls of sand hetween her hot fingers till the 


pebbles make the blood come, and crying to he rself, “T would 


vive my soul for that man’s love.” 

[t is a bad ease when doubt takes possession of a woman's 
heart. A man will reasomw it out; women don’t as a rule. 
They nurse it and keep it warm till it festers into distrust. 
Tt was mistaken kindness in’ Henry Elsey not to have told 
her that gloomy forebodings about his own life made him so 
quiet and reserved at their parting, while Ellen, mistaking 
the flush on his cheek for that of health, did not know of 
that anxiety. So that, when she turned over in ber mind 
all that had passed between them twain, she heean to doubt 
whether Henry Elsey had not been trifling with her love, and 
after amusing himself with her heart fora few months, had 
not sought the most merciful mode of ending a tie that was 
vetting troublesome by talking of a broken engarement with 
n two year’s silence. so that the whole weight of the blow 
might net come at once, but her Jove die a lingering death. 

Perhaps she had been too eager, had craved too much for 
his love at first, had led him farther than hie intended, until 
What he might have meant as a passing diversion had hecome 
irksome beeause serious, and needful to be stopped. was 
this thought that made the fieree tears grow in her eyes for 
an instant. till pride drove them back to her heart. 

IT. 

| de not think Ellen ever expected he would keep his 
word about the letters to her sister very Jong—-only long 
enough to break the blow a little to her. And when, after 
a few months had passed bringing letters to Lucy for Ellen’s 
eye, and each note became shorter and more guarded (colder, 
Ellen thought), [ believe she wax quite prepared for the time 
that came and brought no letter at all. and that grew from 
month to month till near a year elapsed with no letter, no 
news, no token from him she loved so dear. She found out 
that Henry Elsey had left London and gone away, seme- 
Where abroad it was said. but she could learn no other tidings 
Of him. Tndeed. as things had tarned out so much as she 
had feared when she sat that autwan evening on the shore 


~and watched him carried away from her in the little steamer, 


heart, 


Thoughtless, or careless 
of consequences, she believed him cold when he loved | 


Ellen onght to have raked out the embers of the fire that 
still burned in her breast with nothing to feed upon but her 
and let the flame die out. But there are fires that 
burn in earthen temples like those that glow on Parsce altars, 
and never go out till the broken lamp itself’ is taken away to 
the Tower of Silence. Smothered fire. even, will break out 
again, sometimes after long intervals, like the flames of the 
fire-spirits of the gloomy caverns of the earth, that even the 
superimposed mass of an Etna or Vesuvius will not keep 
down. 


Ellen never blamed Heury Elsey. Ilad’she done so she 


| 

| 
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might soon have seared the wound in her heart, and it would 
have healed and left at most a sear. Though she was hope- 
lessly convinced he had only amused himself with her, it 


never occurred to her to complain of man’s making a play- 
euse for a complaint on his appearance. Tle was only 


thing of xo brittle and precious a toy as a woman's heart. She 


blamed herself for thinking of him and for loving him, and — 


beside that, nothing but the ernel necessity her 
vo on loving him helplessly. 


Time ix a-gentle nurse, and soothes and softens, down | 


wost strong feelings of good and evil. and it quieted Ellen, 
until the fire seemed to die out. Tt withdrew from all its 
outposts and sacrificed all its advaneed trenches, in order to 
concentrate itself in one smouldering corner of her heart. as 
a band of insurgents, beaten in desultory warfare, will take 
up their abode im secret mountain fasiness. from whieh noth- 
ing will ever dislodye them. 

By-and-by care came,and trouble to the Keaways. The local 
bank in which Mrs. Kenway’s annuity had been purchased 
failed, paying only a dividend of five shillings in the pound, 
and leaving the fianily thenceforth in receipt of only a fourth 
of their previous humble income. There might be enough 
still to keep their mother from want; but it was clear they 
must leave their neat little home for lodgings. and that both 
the girls must seek some way of earning their own livelihood, 
Luey, the meeker spirit of the two, at once determined on 
seeking a situation as governess, and very soon sueceeded in 
obtaining one through the help of friends. Ellen thought 
she should be at least able to support herself by giving les- 
sons in music, in Which she was no mean proficient. She 
went to Doctor Lorry to ask his advice on the subject. 

If ever there was a genuine, good, kind-hearted man in 
the world. Dr. Lorry of Southaven was one. Tle was always 
helping some one with advice, or money, or a cheery word, 
and his advice and his pleasant words did as much good as 
his money, they said, or his physic. Tle was by common 
consent the general confident of the littl town. IIe 
knew everybody's business, and had a hand in it, too, where 
t helping one was needed; and yet he very assidiously minded 


hisown. There was only one other doctor in Southaven | 


then; and when Dr. Lorry’s popularity nearly ruined his 
opponent at the outset. it was he who set him on his legs 
avain, and Jent him eapital without interest. and got him ap- 
pointed to the Infirmary, and recommended him patients. 
Doctor Lorry was by no means a rich man, and yet he never 
wanted money to do good with. Te never seeemed to have 
any money, in fact, unless it was wanted to help some one 
elxe. He had been an intimate friend of Ellen’s father, and 
always a welcome visitor at her mother’s house since her 
father’s death. But then he was welcome everywhere. 
There never was a doctor so welcome. in sickness or in health, 
as Doetor Lorry. | believe. had he not been half the wise 
and skillful physician that he was, the Southaven people 
would have paid him for his hopeful looks and cheery smiles. 
It was difficult to feel ill when you only looked at him—the 
very sight of him did you good. 

Ellen Kenway had never lost the half wondering awe and 
esteem with which she regarded him ever since, as a Jittle 
child, he used to take her on his knee and say, with a smile 
before which infantine disorders quailed in despair. “And 


how is my little friend to-day?” She thought him so wise | 
down on you to snap it up for a song. Now I don’t want to 


take advantage, but if you will give me the first offer of it | 


then, and found him so good and genuine as she grew up, 
that she always reverenced him. 


I should not like to say Doctor Lorry was a tidy man. But | weed 
valued for you; well, Guyatt shall value it if you like; so 


then he never had been married. As he came rushing in 
from the surgery tu see Ellen, with the sleeves of a shabb 
coat turned back, and his black clothes all dusted over with 


white powder. he was not that, certainly. But he was such | 


a busy man, always ina hurry. Tle had always jast “been 


fp 
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somewhere, and was going somewhere else in ten minutes.” 
Norhad he a single handsome feature under his shaggy grey 


hair—that he used himself to say wore out a hair-brush in a 
fortnight inthe vain endeavor to subjugate it—to afford ex- 


straight-crown, sqnare-headed Mian of with the 


cheeriest voiee and the frankest smile to light up bis larce 
plain fiee into the reverent beauty of good looks. 


* My dear Miss Kenway,”’ he said panting, but laughing 
fatigue to scorn, been up all night and busy all day, 
and am off in ten minutes to Chillingworth. and | shall not 
he home till evening. [know all you have got to say, and 
[ consider yours a favorable case—a little low, perhaps, but 
we ll soon pick that up; only music-lessons won't do, it’s 
like physic to me to hear of it. Now," he continued, “ do 
you think your dear mother would give we a bit of supper 
to-night when L vet back’ You mind if tell you 
T’ve just sent some birds to Mrs. Kenway, will you’ Now, 
don't there's a dear girl, think Tam presuming on the loss 
of that little bit of money of yours. Nothing of the kind. 
The faet is, people will send me birds and things to that | 
extent that | tremble to think I have at this blessed moment | 
enough game in the house to transport half-a-dozen poachers. | 
Idon’tknow what to do with it. And there’s one of those 
advertising wine merchants just sent me a lot of bottles as 
samples. L can’t take wine till evening; so, good-bye.” 

He was not a polite man, you see. This was his abrupt | 
way always; for he seemed to be locally omniseent, and knew 
all about people. and if he hada fault asa doctor, it was 
that he would never let a patient indulge in that lugubrious 
relief which the sick enjoy of detailing, with morbid relish 
the nature and symptoms of their complaints. His jovial | 
smile seemed to recognize every ailment, moral or physical, | 
ag an old acquaintance; and he would tell he knew all 
about you. and all about your disorders, and didn’t want to 
hear you talk, then go and talk so fast himself that it was a 
merey he didn’t. Then, before you could reply, he would 


eatech up his hat and talk himself out of the room, and talk 
himself down stairs, and you would hear his voice talking 
avainst the front door till it slammed him out into the street, 
and you began to wonder how ever he knew what was the 


| Kenway—off his own game and his own wine—and he chat- 


‘a sample of the music-lessons Ellen was talkine about. and ° 
sal 


matter with you. 
At nine o'clock the doctor bustled in to sup with Mrs. : 


tered all supper time su blithely that Mrs. Kenway and her 
daughter eaught some of his humor, and would have hardly 
realized for the moment, even if they had thought, that they 
were nearly penniless and knew not where to turn in the 
future. And after supper Doctor Lorry insisted on having 


then he would sing, and make her accompany him. 

“Now, Miss Kenway,” he said, when she had done, “I 
must be going; L have a broken leg and a measles to see to- 
nivht, but music teaching won't do for you. Now you are 
prescribed for. And, oh, by the way, my dear Mrs. Kenway 
what a fortunate thing for Southaven this railway is. Prop- 
erty is fetching fabulous prices about your part. Now, you 
are thinking of leaving your cottage; there. | know all 
about it, you know, and T suppose you will sell it, and 


directly you do you will have that little rascal of a Guyatt 


you'll do mea great favor—you will indeed. T’ll get it 


we 'll consider that settled.” 

Next morning early he went and fixed that ~ little raseal | 
(iuyatt,” an estate agent and valuer, who by the way was as 
| good a friend as the doctor had in Southaven. 


bi 

| 
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| 
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“(Can't stop a minute, my dear fellow; but just go down 
this morning and value Mrs. Kenway’s house for me, and get 
the conveyance drawn up at once. 
looking up here, owing to the railway. You'll just value it 
at nine hundred pounds, and get it transferred sharp before 
somebody outbids me, do you see 7” 

“My dear doctor, that won't do; why, it is not honestly 
worth more than 

“ Nonsense, Guyatt. your liver is out of order. Il send 
you a pill and draught when I get home; but you get this 
done at once, and don’t tell everybody else my business. | 
mean to make money out of it.” 

I believe he led Mrs. Kenway to suppose he was thinking 
of selling the cottage and garden to a hotel company as soon 
as the line was opened, and going to clear a heap of money 
by his bargain. At all events, he told her that he could do 
nothing at all with it for some time to come, and insisted on 
her rethaining ‘or the present as his tenant. . 

From that time Dr. Lorry became a frequent visitor at 
Mrs. Kenway’s, and grew very fond indeed of hearing more 
of Ellen’s music-lessons, as he called her pianoforte playing. 
And one day Doctor Lorry asked Ellen to be his wife. 
Although till lately she had never thought of him at all as 
a lover, and only respected him as a dear, kind friend, Ellen 
had, with her woman’s foresight, detected some time before 
the meaning of the doctor's continuous visits. But though 


she knew beforehand what was coming, she was still unpre- 


pared with an answer. She loved Henry Elsey, faithful or 
faithless, with all her heart. She did not love Doctor Lorry, 
though she reverenced him for his kindliness of heart and 
his goodness to everybody. She even half doubted if his 
proposal was not dictated in some sort by a wish to benefit 
her family, as part of his scheme of universal benevolence, 
and not for her own sake. She wronged him here in her 
thoughts. 

She told Doctor Lorry frankly of her love for Henry 
Elsey, and that she feared she could never love him as he 
deserved for his goodness to her mother, to her, and to 
everybody else; that she loved him as a kind, dear friend, 
but that he deserved a noble, true-hearted wife when he did 
marry, and not a foolish girl, who could never be to him all 
a wife should. 7 

“My dear Miss Kenway,”’ he said, “I feel I ask you to 
be my wife under a disadvantage. The worst of it is, I 
have no doubt you feel under some fancied obligation to me 
about any little trifles I may have done for your mother. 
Believe me truly, I had no thought of asking you to be my 
wife then, or of buying your love. I aman old man, com- 
pared with you. It has only lately seemed hard to me to 
think of passing away from the earth without knowing the 
sweetness of a wife’s love. [donot ask you to crush out 
all the old memories of your heart. It is sad to kill the 
scent of a dried flower. I do not ask from you the love you 
could give Henry Elsey. But if you can only think of me 
in the light of a husband, I am sure you will do your duty 
to me as a wife, and I love you as I can love no other woman. 
Take time to decide, Ellen, and let me know;” and he kissed 
her on the forehead as he had done when she was a little 
child, and went out. 

Ellen consulted with her mother, and laid her heart bare 
before her. 

“T cannot love him, mother,” she said. 
his wife. 
knew that all their future depended on her daughter's deci- 
sion, but she was silent.. She would not influence her child’s 
mind, though she knew it was a question between penury 
and comfort for life; and life is long, whatever poets say. 

I think if she had spoken out, it would have been differ- 


“T can only be 


I think property is. 


I love Henry Elsey, and him only.” Her mother |. 
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ent. If she had been angry, and told her child their bread 
depended upon her accepting Doctor Lorry, Ellen would 
have said, “ Mother, there is bread enough for you; | will 
vo and earn mine as Lucy has done.” Or, had she begged 
her daughter not to sacrifice her heart for her mother’s sake, 
it wanted so little to move Ellen, that I think she would 
have said, “ Mother, I will work for you, you shall not want ; 
but forgive me in this, for my heart does not love him.” 
But those mute tears did it. 

And in six weeks, for the Doctor was a hasty, busy man, 
Kllen Kenway promised to love, honor, and obey Richard 
Lorry. 

ILI. 


Ellen did honor Poctor Lorry and did obey him, he was 
so good. Ile prescribed companionship for her mother, and 
brought Lucy away from — situaiion to act as his prescrip- 
tion, that Mrs. Kenway might not be lonely in the little 
cottage. All the excuses he made for looking after their 
welfare, some shamelessly transparent, and others inserutably 
dark, need not be told here. Suffice it to say the Kenways 
wanted for nothing, there was always some artfully arranged 
surprise in store for them, yet so managed that they should 
be pained by no feeling of obligation. But Doctor Lorry 
did not, know the wealth of love that lay hidden and dor- 
mant in his wife’s heart, and which she could not give hin. 
And yet Ellen sought to do her duty as a wife, and went 
through all the ritual with as much fervor as would pass for 
devotion from many a colder spirit. But in her heart of 
hearts she loved Henry Elsey still, though she struggled 
against it, and fought against it, and meekly went about her 
daily duties, respecting her husband all the while so earn- 
estly, she would humbly have kissed the ground he walked 
upon, whilst she despised herself for so much as injuring 
him in thought. 

Perhaps, | am not sure, if Ellen had had more of her 
husband’s company she would have stifled this out into a 
dead memory, whereof only the fragrance should have re- 
mained. But Doctor Lorry’s life was very much what it 
was before his marriage. He was seldom home, always full 
of plans to make every one happy—his wife among the rest 
—and bustling about on everybody's business. Kllen was 
too exacting in her disposttion, too selfish and covetous, to 
be satisfied with aught but a man’s whole heart at any cost ; 
and much as she honored and admired her husband’s gener- 
ous devotion to others, she thought it robbed her of too 
much of his time and his thoughts. leaving her only a share 
of what she would have all and undivided. Nevertheless, I 
have said Ellen did not love Doctor Lorry—love him, that 
is as she could love; and yet she would have all his time 
and attention and thoughts to herself; and still yet she 
knew he loved her deeply, if undemonstratively. I have 
not said Ellen was unreasonable. But Ellen was a woman. 

Two years passed away, and found Mrs. Lorry with a little 
girl of twelve months old, with the brightest, happiest smile 
that ever gladdened another's heart. Little Effie was almost 
as popular in Southaven as Doctor Lorry himself, and went 
about nearly as much for the purpose of exhibiting to admir- 
ing friends the astonishing proficiency she had attained in 
the use of her mottled little limbs. And yet, though she 
loved her little child tenderly, and respected her husband 
above all the world, Mrs. Lorry was not quite happy. 


i. 
Jt was getting on for the twilight of an October evening 
when Mrs. gg took a quiet walk alone upon the beach. 


The air was chilly and the sands nearly deserted, but it 
suited Kllen’s humor to be alone. She walked on till she 


came to the place where, four years before, sitting on the 


‘ 
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shingle, she had seen the steamer fade into the distance bear- 
ing Henry Elsey away from her sight. 


beach answered back its blows with sonorous peals. Thenas 
each wave subsided into countless heaving eddies and whirls 
among the rocks in its retreat, the distant shore took up the 

1 and flapped and reverberated it against the far white 
cliffs, till it died away in silent echoes, that mingled with the 
hiss of the coming wave. 

As she sat there listening to the murmurous ocean, :fid 
toying absently with the sands, she opened to herself the see- 
ret casket of her heart, that contained all the old embalmed 
memories of Henry Elsey, and spread out before her thoughts 
all the tokens of his faithless love which recollection still 
treasured up. 
she have lavished her heart upon him, and wondered how it 
would have ended after all. And she thought of her husband 
and how, with all his goodness, her expectations were but dis- 
appointed, and her life lonely. She thought of her little 
Effie, and it came into her mind how wrong, and wicked and 
ungrateful she was, that her disappointments were of her own 
making, and that she would try carnestly to forget all the 
past and to give her husband her whole heart. 

The twilight was deepening, and the clouds faded into a 
gathering haze of obscurity, leaving only the restless sea 
eleaming, still white, out of the dusk. 

“Ellen,” cried a voice, broken with joyful passion. 
ling, I have been faithful.” | 

And in a moment, wud before she had time for thought 
or reply, she was in his arms, and Henry Elsey’s kisses burned 
upon her lips. | 

The next instant she had torn herself from his embrace; 
said, am Doctor Lorry’s wife;” and while he yet 
stood transfixed and speechless at the words, she ran from 
him with a ery, and never stopped nor looked back till she 
found herself in her husband's house. 

“ITelp me, my husband,” she cried, trembling, and with 
tears, “for Henry Elsey has come back, and I have seen him, 
and [ am afraid I love him still.”’ 

Doctor Lorry hushed and svothed her silently as a_ tearful 
child until she was calmer. Then, zfter a little thought, he 
said— 

“And you shall see him again, dear wife; for if Henry 
Klsey is in Southaven he shall sup with us to night.” 

There was not a particle of jealousy or distrust in his 
nature, and he felt sure that Ilenry Elsey had a great deal 
to say to Kllen, which, perhaps, ought to be said, and had 
better be said under her husband’s house than elsewhere. 
And ina minute Doctor Lorry was hurrying down the pass- 
age, unheedful or umindful of his wife’s earnest words— 

“Don’t let him come, Richard—husband dear, keep him 
away from me.” 

But he found him, and presently the two men came in, the 
younger haggard and pale, and such a contrast to her hale 
husband with the hearty laugh. 

The renewed meeting was reserved and quict, and the meal 
passed in a painful and constrained manner, whilst even 
the Doctor’s cheery humor fell flat, and for once was a dead 
failure. Supper over, he said— 

* Now, I know very well, Mr. Elsey, all about your old 
engagement to Mrs. Lorry, and that there may be many 
little things you would like to talk over. I’m just off to sec 
a couple of patients, and I'll be back and have a cigar with 
you in an hour.” 

And they two were left alone. 

Killen hardly knew afterwards how he explained himself, 
for her tears and excitement; but she knew Henry Elsey 


had loved her deeply all the long while. He had been ill, 


She thought of what might have been could . 


There she sat down. | 
The sea was breaking heavily along the coast, while the 
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she knew ; he had not written because he thought it kinder 
to let her suppose his had been a light-love, than for her to 
wait and helplessly mourn for him during the remainder of 
a long sickness that, it was thought, death must soon end. 
She knew after a long time he had been away abroad to a 
warmer climate, and that there he had slowly regained a 
little health, that his physician said might, with care, pro- 
tract his life for some years; but it had been terribly slow 
work. Ilis father had died in the meantime, leaving him 
his property ; and now, aftcr lingering for years between life 
and death, he had made the first use of feeble health, which 
he never expected to regain, to come and lay his heart and 
his little life at her feet only to find her another’s—-a gen- 
crous minded man’s—who had put his honor in his keeping, 
and shut his mouth from saying more, for was he not her 
husband’s guest? But she knew he had been faithful. 


The doctor came home very cheerful, and chatted blithely 
about his patients and the gossip of the town, for he felt 
himself put upon his mettle to dissipate the traces of tears 
from his wife’s cheeks. and to restore cheerfulness. Pres- 
ently Henry Elsey left, and then Ellen broke out sobbing, 
and said, ‘“ Richard, dear, for the love of heayen don’t let 
him come again—don’t let me sce him any more. T cannot 
bear it.” And Doctor Lorry promised, and sought to com- 
fort his wife, for he knew she had loved Henry Elsey. 

IIe came once more, however. It was only a professional 
visit, but Kllen met him passing through the hall, and could 
not refuse to speak. Any one might have heard what she 
said— 

“(ivod-bye, Mr. Elsey; don’t despise me for being 
faithless.” | 

* T cannot,” he replied, “1 am algne to blame. If ever 
you want to know where one lives who would render you 
service at the cost of his life, here is my address ’’—and he 
wave her a card—adding, “ Forgive my saying so much. 
(ivod-bye.” And he wrenched her hand so carnestly it 
made her give a cry of pain as he went out. : 

Killen blamed herself, never him. She had becu faithless, 
he faithful. And the old hidden fire leaped up into a fierce 
flame, that burnt up right, and truth, and duty, and con- 
sumed her heart’s purity, like the fire that fell and burned 
‘up the altar and the sacrifice, and the water that was round 
about in the trenches. 

A few days did it. Then she left Southaven, and shut 
herself out from her home and her little child, her mother 
and sisters, and all the sweet ties that bind up the pure 
already in sheaves in this world, to carry — with her the 
gnawing fire that burns for ever and ever. She left an open 
note on her table. 


Husnaxp,—Forget me, always and for ever unworthy of you. 
Let little Effie think I died, and never know. Eu.ien Lorry. 


She found her way to the address Henry Elsey had given 
—it was her own doing, not his—and came into his room. 


“ Henry,” she said, “I am come. I will go to the world’s 
end with you. Take me away where I can forget and shut 
out the past, and not see or know his trouble.” | 

It was not easy. The world is so small, you cannot get 
more than a dozen thousand miles away at most from the 
spot of any given grief or crime, and memory will reach 
farther than that—from this world into the next, it is said. 

He took her away, and they traveled abroad and passed 
a life of excitement and pleasure that was wild and fearful 
in its intensity, and terrible and wearisome in its unrest. 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, France, Spain—they tried 
them all in turn, but Ellen was restless, and would remain 
nowhere long; she wearied of constant wandering, and yet 
craved for the very excitement that palled on her. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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At last Ilenry Klsey sickened and died, and she was left | 


alone in a strange land; rie cnough, as the world talks, but 
poor and wretched, and beggared of all that women hold 
dear—a self-branded outcast, shrinking from the pity of 
friends worse than the coldness of strangers; longing for the 
quiet home that was lost to her for ever, whilst she perished 
of heart-hunger and distress, nameless, in a far-off country. 
No home, and in a strange land. 

There was only one thing Ellen looked forward to, for the 
wicked never look far forward. She yearned te see her 
little child again, and then to dic. , 

Tt was a long journey, but she made it, and before she 
came to Southaven she tried to disguise herself in poor 
clothes. It was quite needless. No one who had known 
Kilen Kenway as Mrs Lorry, seven years before, would ever 
have recognized her now. Something made her go first to 
the churehyard—perhaps her mother might be there. But 
no. There was none of her home-friends there that she 
could find. 


— 


She went on like a guilty thing up to Doctor Lorry’s | 


house. 


Ifow she knew every window and shutter, and the | 
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the foam of the last wave was hissing and seething on 
the shingle, and. her feet already wet with the salt sea. 
stretched out her hands to confide her bitter remorse to its 
silent breast. 

v4 

“Why, my dear Ellen, if we have n't been looking for you 
for the last hour, and I’ve been hunting all over town to 
find you. I’ve been to mother’s, and gooduess only knows 
where, and here you are, sitting alone on the shore at ten 
o'clock at night, with the water wp to your ankles.” 

Ellen looked up in amazement. There was Doctor Lorry, 
sure cnough. She could not seo his face, for it was so val 
but his voice did n’t sound at all as if he was broken down 
with sorrow. She could hardly believe her own eyes. 

“Kiss me, my own dear, good liushband,” she cried; “and 
tell me it is not true that I dare not hold you in my arms 
and love you with all my heart.” 

“T don't know about that.” said the doctor, kissing her 
and laughing outright, “but there is no mistake but what 
you are doing it at present, bless your heart. But it’s quite 
true that you must have been sound asleep here for three 


old-fashioned front door, and the elean stone steps she had | hours, the last part of the time with your fect in the water, 


passed oyer as a bride—their very whiteness now reproach- 
ing her with pollution. She hung about in the shadow of 
the surgery lamp, waiting till she could think how to gain 
wecessto the house without being seen. 

Presently Doctor Lorry came out. Ile passed close, and 
never knew her. The lamplight shone full on his face as he 
brushed slowly by. Oh, hew he was altered! His brisk 
step exchanged for a slow, labored walk, bis faee livid and 
eareworn, and his hair white—white as snow. Tt was all 
white, and pure, and bright except her heart. Even the 
sorrow that had changed her hushand’s hair had bleached it 
pure white. 

At last Ellen erept down the area steps to the kitchen. 
Perbaps their old servant might still be there. Timidly and 
trembling she knocked. The door was opened. Yes, the 
same dear, old motherly woman who had taken littl Mffic 
from her breast many, many a time. 

“Don't you know me?” sobhed Ellen, the tears streaming 
down. 


“No, bless you,” said the old servant; “but Tsee you are | 
(‘ome in and rest a minute, and tell | 


in trouble, dear soul. 
me what is the matter.” and she led her in. 

Milen sat by the deal table, full in the light, and took off 
her bonnet and let her hair down (grey, now) as she used to 
wear it. 

“Heaven help us all eried the old woman; “but itis Mrs. 
Lorry. Oh, ma’am. the Lord forgive you, but you've 
broken his heart.” 

“Don't. Ann, don't. Tlave pity,” Ellen eried with bitter 
sobs. «I know. | know. IT have come back only for a 
little. I could not bear for him to know me. J saw him 
pass just now, and know it is true. But [ want to look upon 
my little child before [ dic. Twill not disturb her sleep. 
I will kiss her so softly she shall not wake, and then I will 


— ereep down and go out, and never trouble you any more for 


ever. 

“Oh, mercy, missus,” the good old woman said, wringing 
her hands, ‘do n’t take on—do n’t, there's a dear creature, 
for dear love; but you will never wake darling Miss Effie 
with your kisses any more—she has laid in the churchyard 
these three years.” 

With an exceeding great and bitter ery. Ellen ran out 
into the night, her head bare, her long hair fluttering in the 
bleak wind. She hurried on till she came to the long, dark 
beach. where the white waves were rolling in. angrily 
leaping upon the shore. There she @itted down to where 


and a great merey it happens to be salt, and that you have a 
doctor for your husband. But what is this, my little wife? 
Tears?” 

“Oh, thank heaven, my dear husband, thank heaven they 
are tears, and that they were only wept in a dream; for | 
have been foolish and wicked, and L can now love you with 
all my heart.” 

Oh, those white steps of home, kuw welcome they looked, 
and the bright windows that smiled welcome. But if you 
could have seen Mrs. Lorry run up to her little Effie’s cot 
that night; and wake her up to bo kissed, and fondled, and 
cried over, it would have done you good. She quite sur- 
prised poor old Ann, the housekeeper, by running down 
stairs and shaking hands with her, and kissing her on the 
forehead, and calling her a dear old thing. 

After supper Helen came and nestled her head against her 
husband's breast, in supreme thankfulness to Him who some- 
times guides sleeping thoughts now, as he did of old, to bless 


and sanetify waking hours. 


“Hellen,” said the doetor, very quietly for him, “I have 
something to show you that is sad—a letter. Can you bear 
te Kee It now!” 

Yes, she could bear anything by him and with him. 

So Doctor Lorry smoothed out a letter from his pocket. and 
laid it before her. 

It was dated two days back. and ran thas:— 

London, October Lith, 184. 

My Dear Exvves,—lI cannot die without letting you know I have 
loved you always to the end. T knew I should never be able to call 
you my wife, and it seemed to me it would be eruel to keep you 
waiting for you to be a widow, perhaps, ay soon ax vou were a 
bride. 1 dict not think to have lasted so long as this. The physi- 
cians have kept me ative by sending me to Madeira for two years: 
but I wanted to come home to die. Perhaps [| did wrong in not 
telling you this; forgive me if so: it wax meant in kindness and 
love. Perhaps [ might have told you, but when 1} was well enough 
to write, I heard you had married Doctor Lorry—a man I respect 
and love—and I did not ew to disturb your peace. You have a 
good and noble husband. Love him for my sake and his own. 
Heaven bless you and him. T have been faithful. 

Henry Evsey. 

The letter was cuclosed open in an enyelope to Doctor 
Lorry. He was not jealous when his wife kissed it thankfully. 

It was strange that Ellen should have dreamed so truth- 
fully of the reason Henry Elsey had not written, and it was 
singular, too, that Henry Elsey died at nine o'clock that 
sume night that she had dreamed of mecting him on the 


shore.—Casvell’s Magazine. 
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UNTO BARKER. 


PRAGMENT. 
When, some years ago, we listened, 
expoundings of Professor Barker, as he luecidly presented his 
scheme of the “winding-up scheme of all things.” and showed 


LIKE 


- us how the orbits of all the planets were getting smaller. 


AP 


and were gradually winding themeelyves up closer and closer 
to their centrals, like a boy winds up a leaden bullet on the 
end of a string around his finger; we did not feel so uneasy 
at the prospect of finding our planet and its inhabitants some 
fine morning falling splug inte the sun, thereafter to stick 
like a wart on a man’s nose— 
cover that the same fearful view of our destiny has been 
published to the world by a scientific gentleman in the cof- 
wnns of the Boston Jnvestigator. 

According to owe Utah friend, 
tain chains were not upheavals from beneath as commonly 
supposed, but our own moons which, after giving us light 
for a sufficient period, got tired of the job, and following the 
movements of a spiral curve, one after another came squash 
on the earth's face Jife a soft crab, spreading themselves out 
in ridges, hollows and Dumps, which we have vainly suppored 
to be portions of our own identieal carth, but which have, 
really, no connection with this establishment, 
easily removed from the earth proper by a knile passed under- 
neath them-—if you only had one big enough. 

“Out of tho mouth of two or three witnesses,” it is said, 
and so Mr. Potter of Schroon Jake bears unconscious testi- 
mony to friend Barker of Salt) Lake—perhaps these lakes 
have something to do with these remarkable views;—but 
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in this city, to the | 


us We sad done sinee we dis- | 


the Professor, the moun-— 


and eould be | 


Potter goes beyond Barker, and not only accounts for the | 


existence of our coutinents by the falling of our old moons, 
but he explains the origin of our many colored races there- 
by, each of them belouging to a moon, which, when it fell, 
brought a different colored race upon this carth! As we 
have now but one moon left to fall upon us, it would be 
interesting to learn about where it may be expeeted to fall, 
if within a hundred years; if after that period—as we do n't 
expect to live longer than that—it is of no consequence, 


_ midst of all this, 


As 


we have men of nearly eve ry shade of color: from black to» 


white now upon the earth. it would also be interesting to 
learn from Mr. Potter what might the next shade of toler 
he expected to be;—but we had better vive the Mr. Potter's 
letter:— - 


Mr. Evirorn:—When the world was created is unknown to us, 
When the human race was created is also unknown, The Cau- 
cassian race were the first inhabitants of this earth, 

I suppose that Africa ix the native country of the negro. 
logical discoveries also have shown—that our earth has had five 
moons, or more, revolving round her in a former age, and that 
the formation of a strata of rock shows that many hundreds of 
feet below the present surface of the earth, a surface has been 
exposed to the action of the sea, light and heat, by the existence 


(ico- 


of shells, fish, gravel and marine and other plants; and that not | 


merely one instance of this kind, but at’ least 


four consecutive | 


layers or deposits of great depths between each of the four | 


surfaces, 
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I suppose that the great flood, was occasioned by one of these 
moons coming to the earth, which cvent was foretold by ancient 
philosophers and astronomers, whe lived in those times, 

I suppose that these moons were inhabited by different races of 
men—as many as are on the earth now, 

I suppose that one moon, called Africa, was inhabited by the 
black race, a second one by the Mongolians, a third by the Malay- 
ans, a fourth by the Caueassians, anda fifth by the Americans. 

I xuppose that the flood recorded in the Bible was foreseen by 

Noah, who saw a moon approaching, and was satisfied that when 
it should come to the earth it would cause a great disturbance in 
the waters, and whe, therefore, built the Ark, and entered it with 
all his family and the animals, 

The floods come immediately. 

bettiend ix in the sun, to whien this 
earth is being attracted. In due time the moon will be attracted 
tv this earth, and drawn with it te the sun, where they will be 
smelted like «a picee of iron in a furnace. Thus will be aceom- 
plished what is foretold in r —The clements will melt 
with fervent heat. 
As heaven is to be in the Sun, and the earth is going 
there, it is comforting to think that we are all bound to 
reach that divine abode, if it is in a rather hurried manner. 
Whenever our earth ix about coming in contact with this 
heavenly elobe, it is to be heped that due notice will be 
wiven, #0 that. we may all get over on the other side; for to 
he aycezed to death, or bed to pieces, between and 
Heaven is contrary to our Theology, which objects to 
“foreing aa so even into the New Jerusalem against their 


will.” 


Heaven, as commonly 


FOR A CORNER, 

llow we tremble ax we see death marching on, laying des- 
olate so many homes, lest he should stop onee more to trail 
his icy garments over some loved one. on the light ofswhese 
smile so mueh of our happiness depends. Tn our selfish love 
we forget that the departure whieh eauses us so much sorrow 
opens to them the portal of unalloyed happiness. Their 
trials are ended and a few short years at most will reiinite 
us where parting will be ne more. No more pain or death. 
And oh. low sweet the thought! to enjoy all our treasured 
dreams of purity, and love to bask beneath our Father's 
xinile of approbation, and carry on our work of doing goed. 
Ifow strange the thought. when we look around upon forms 
blooming with youth and vitality, to think that we are all 
fellow-travelers on the read to death; that this little speck 
called time, haur by hour imsidiously draws us on. casting 
ux eventually upon the broad oeean of eternity. In the 


the poet, that— 
Life is ever lord of death, 
And love will ever claim own.” 


OG cits fr ott the Poets. 


AN INVOC ATION, 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eterna] frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's ost! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm! 
¥e lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 

Utter forth God and fill the hills with praise. 


MONT BLANC. 


Mont Blane is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago, 

On a throne of rocks, in a rebe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow, 

Around his waist are forests braced, 


The avalanche in his hand. [Byrew. 


how good it is to realize, in the language of 


| 
| 
| 
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their supplies of water for themselves and their ficcks. 


A VIEW OF EARLY TIMES. 


OR, HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSZY. 


CHAPTER V. 

I believe I am cn sure historical grounds, when I assert 
that the mechanical, social and philosophical developments, 
that render the nineteenth century so glorious in the annals 
of the world’s history, had their origin inthe necessities of 
man in the rudeness of his primitive condition. Ifthe high- 
est aspiration of the first man and woman was satisfied with 
aprons of fig-leaves as a covering for newly awakened feelings 
of modesty. we must infer that he had as yet made but 
slight progress in the mechanical or social arts. Is it too 
much to say that man did not then realize the need of a hat, 
a coat,a pair of breeches or a pair of shoes ? 

We have frequent examples in our own day of a like inno- 
cence of all realization of the need of raiment. A young 
and blooming New Zealand damsel considers herself the envy 
of her sex, when she is made possessor of a red ribbon and a 
feather; and considers herself ‘the observed of all obsery- 
ers,” in view of the elegance of her attire, while destitute of 
the least article of dress beside the aforesaid ribbon and 
feather. 

The King of the Mosquito [Indians was made, a few years 
ago, the happy possessor of a second hand chapeau, and a 
cast-off military coat with bright epaulets, as a present from 
the polite captain of one of her Majesty’s ships of war. Sol- 
omon in all his glory, did not pride himself more on his regal 
splendor, than did his dusky majesty in his cocked-hat and 
military coat. Sans breeches, stockings and all. 

If the history of man in his primitive estate, as given in 
the book of (renesis, be truc, he must have begun his 
existence in the new world in almost utter ignorance of all 
its conditions and his requirements as lord of the earth. 
Therefore, taking the Bible—that greatest and most ancient 
of all histories—as our guide in the investigation of the 
subject, we must infer that the human raee began their 
earth-life at the bottom of tle mechanical, social and philo- 
sophical scale. Evidently so arranged that he might grow 
and increase in knowledge ;—that progress should charac- 
terize his mortal life as it shall and will characterize a future 
one. 

In presenting to our readers the simple story how it was 
that the world grew from barbarism to the possession of its 
present arts and sciences, let us first go to Egypt, that land 
of mystery and enchantment, and trace from its carly times 
the causes which, one by one, have led mankind to the 


comforts, conveniences and civilizing influences enjoyed 
to-day. 
Lying between the plains of Shinar, or more properly 


speaking, the vast valleys through which the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates flow, the land of Egypt is, with few excep- 
tions, cne continued seene of barrenness and desolation, 
watered by few streams of any size; the sojourners therein 
dependent, in a great degree, upon the sinking of wells for 
In 
the great exodus of many familics and tribes from the parent 
hive of the human race, Mizraim and his descendants took 
their way south-west. If they were not herdsmen in the 
beginning of their migrations, the character of the country 
soon compelled them to adopt that mode of living. No 
people could live by the chase in those parched and desolate 
regions. The rich and succulent grasses, dried and cured by 
the drought and heat of summer, furnished a never-failing 
supply of food for their flocks; for the whole land being 
before them, they could pitch or strike their tents when 
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circumstances compelled, or their love of change led them to 
doso. Traversing Arabian deserts by easy stages, and breed- 
ing and rearing flocks by the way; establishing laws by 
mutual concession, occasioned by mutual needs, distinctive 
rights in property became an established principle in their 
rude jurisprudence. The growth and increase of families 
into tribes, and tribes into nations, weakened the patriarchal 
authority, and transferred and subdivided the power of the 
great head patriarch among numerous representatives of the 
patriarchal order. The banks of the river Nile were finally 
reached by the children of Ham. The sight of a beautiful 
oasis in the midst of the solitudes of a comparative desert, 
no doubt, filled them with delight. The fruitfulness of the 
soil first led them to combine a limited agriculture with the 
rearing of flocks, As they gained experience in the arts of 
civilization .and became localized in their tastes and habits, 
they, by casy transitions, became established cultivators of 
the earth. The need of implements, however rude, developed 
the mechanical arts. The need of more solid and enduring 
habitations than the tents of skins, schooled them in archi- 
tectural science. A more compact population necessitated 
the enactment of social laws of a far bigher grade than those 
needed in a pastoral life; hence, growth and development in 
social sciences followed as a matter of course. The creative 
instinct in man is of Divine origin. 
clements in the production of an ocean steamer, that despite 
wind and tide, traverses the pathless deep, and finds its port 
of destination thousands of miles away with unerring cer- 
tainty, is comparatively speaking as much a demonstration 
of creative power, as the creation of a world. If man through 
the combined experiences of a few hundred years can do so 
much, what may he not do with millions of years of experi- 
ence under happier and more favorable auspices? 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT 
CIARACTERS. 


No. 1.—THE VISION OF THE CROSS, 


Hlow strange that the Caesars, under whose dynasty came 
the sacrament of the Cross, should, by its emblem, open to 
humanity the imperial half of the dispensation of the “ Son 
of Ged.” 

Kvery reader of history is familiar with the anecdote of 
Constantine’s vision of the flaming cross in the heavens, 
inviting him to conquest and the empire of the world by that 
sacred symbol. 

Not unlikely, the circumstance of that miraculous sign is 
somewhat of a fable, handed down by the carly fathers of the 
Church ; yet, even in that case, it would be superficial to 
philosophise away the vision of the first Christian Emperor, 


and much more so to treat this famous historical incident as 


crude imposture. There are both matter and method in it. 
It is like the capital mark of an era, and there is so much of 
a corresponding veracity in the entire history of the Con- 
stantine period that, in effect, the vision of the cross is a 
solid and transcendant circumstance. It isa fact that the 
great general who, more than any other of the successors of 
Julius Caesar, resembled his illustrious prototype, did win 
the empire of the world through the symbol of the cross : the 
might of its faith in the hearts of his Christian soldiers 
nerved their arms to cut his path of conquest to the very 
heart of Rome and to the Cesar’s throne. It is a fact that 
he was the first Christian emperor, and that the cross 
became, through him, the wubdl a the Roman legions as it 
did at a later period of all the mighty armies of Christen- 
dom. 
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The combination of the 
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The philosophical student of history may moreover give to 
(‘onstantine’s vision of the flaming cross a psychological 
credence—that is to say, believe in the genuineness of the 
vision—without claiming for it a miraculous origin or the 
interposition of the heavenly powers. It might have been 
a vision, a thought-dream—a phantom like 
Macbeth’s dagger, of the mind, but one which led the Roman 
General into the path of glory and power ; not hell accursed 
but blessed of Heaven with great results to a world. These 
Ceesars and Napoleons do thus dream, do thus see visions in 
which there is more than human inspirations; and those 
visions of empire become as grand facts of history. It is a 
poor infidelity that exhausts itself in caviling over what the 
faith of ages has reccived in honest conscience. His mind 
heated by splendid ambitions and prepared for the genius 
of an all conquering religion, so harmonious with his own 
genius—what more likely than that the vision of the flaming 
cross rose up before the imperial Constantine to lead him on 
to conquest backed by his christian legions ? 

Caius Flavius Valerius Claudius Constantine, surnamed 
the Great, was born A. }). 274, at Naissus,in Upper Meesia. 
He was the son of Constantius Chlorus, whe in 292 was 
appointed Cvsar or licutenant-emperor. The father, whom 
we must consider as the prelude to the son in the great 
Christian drama, was a relative of Claudius I] and a 
renowned Roman General. When the empire was divided 
between Divecletian and Maximian he was honored by the 
latter with the title of Caesar, while the former conferred the 
same honor upon Galerius. The cmpire was thus divided 
between four sovercigns, that of the West falling to the share 
of the father of Constantine. After the abdication of Dio- 
eletian and Maximian the two Caesars succeeded to the dig- 
nity of the two Augusti or emperors. Constantius Chlorus 
was renowned for his great exploits. He recovered Britain, 
defeated a powerful (ierman ariny, built the city of Spires on 
the Rhine, and his dominion extended over England, Illyria, 
Asia and all the provinces of the Kast. Ile ruled with 
humanity, protected the Christians, loved men of letters and 
was altogether a magnanimous prince. It is related of him 
that having issued a decree ordering the faithful, who held 
places in the state, to sacrifice to idols, some of them in pref- 
erence resigned their offices under him but the prince recalled 
them and named them before his court his ‘* true friends. ”’ 
On the other hand, he bitterly reproached the apostates and 
sent them away saying: ‘** No,—those who are not faithful to 
(:od, cannot be devoted servants to the emperor. ”’ 

From such a father Constantine the Great sprang. The 
mother of our imperial hero was also illustrious. Her name 
was Helena: she was a christian princess, and doubtless the 
faith of the mother carly impressed the mind of her son. 


Constantine as a youth was remarkable for his noble 
appearance, his great strength and his exalted courage, for 
nature had moulded him with the soul and grand ambitions 
of a conqueror. Ile was sent to serve under Diocletian as a 
hostage for his father’s loyalty. He distinguished himself 
in Egypt and Persia, and rose to the rank of Tribune. After 
the retirement of the two elder emperors, Constantine, fearing 
the jealousy of Galcrius, the new eastern emperor. took refuge 
in Britain where his father reigned as emperor of the West. 
While on an expedition against the people of Scotland. Con- 
stantius died at Eboracum (York), bequeathing his imperial 
estate to his son Constantine whom he crowned at York. It 
was from England therefore that the first Christian emperor 
sprang, for he was not only of British descent by his mother’s 
side, but in the land of his maternal sires he received from 
his father’s hands the Cesars crown. The West. from the 
earliest ages, has led the vanguard of the world’s destiny and 
opened to humanity its new eras. Had christianity itself 


— 
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been confined to the Kast, it would have expired among the 
old civilizations which the ages had explored and the races 
of the decayed empires worn out. But young and vigorous 
Kurope was rising, and barbaric nations were westward mov- 
ing to remodel empires, and give to humanity a new order of 
things. But, as a prelude to this, the next movement in the 
divine epic, Constantine the (reat, crowned in York by his 
father as emperor of the West, was ordained by Pesebiense 
to march to Rome with his christian legions, meet on his 
way the vision of the flaming cross, win the undivided throne 
of the Caesars, and share the dominion with the followers of 
Christ. 

On the death of Constantius in England, the army of the 
West immediately proclaimed Constantine their emperor, but 
(ialerius, emperor of the Kast, disapproved of the election, 
and appointed Severus as the successor of Constantius, while 
he recognized our hero as lieutenant-emperor. But a new 
complication arose, for the army and people at Rome 
elected Maxentius; son of the old emperor Maximian, setting 
aside Severus. Constantine had now two rivals for his crown 
of the West, but while they contended violently with each 
other at Rome, he protected Gaul andthe Rhenish frontier 
against the invasions of the (iermaniec hordes. It was at 
this juncture that Maximian came from his retirement and 
laid claim to his abdicated throne, putting aside Severus by 
axsassination ; but, he in turn, was overcome by his own son 
Maxentius, and forced to take refuge with (Constantine. 
The old emperor, as we have seen, sought to win over bis 
son-in-law to his side by promising to him the succession. 
Then came his conspiracy and usurpation of the empire of 
the West, followed by his tragic end in the dungeon of Mar- 
seilles. 

Maxentius, hearing of his father’s death, and having now 
a popular cause against Constantine, was upon the point of 
setting out for Gaul in the character of an avenger, when 
suddenly our hero, “very much like Ceasar under similar 
circumstances,” says a historian, “led his legions to Italy. 
and, in spite of tremendous vdds, triumphantly entered 
Rome.” Just here comes the story of the vision of the flam- 
ing Cross: 

One evening, while the army of the West was ou its march to 
Rome, Coustantine sitting in his tent, his meditative mind lost in 
its thought-dreams, his cogitations ran upon the perilous enter- 
prise before him, its dangers and uncertainty, its glory, and 
dominion, should the issue be won. It was evening, the hour was 
seductive, his reverie partook of the splendor of his own genius 
and the ambitious inspirations of the conqueror. To minds like 
his on the eve of such vast occasions there is ever a pregnant 
desire to hear some oracle of heaven declare the coming fate. 
(ireat souls are the most superstitious; and those men who are 
endowed with that intuitive attribute called genius, are pre-emin- 
ently so. Thus was it with Napoleon whose very name suggests 
to us, if not the sombre superstitions of the monk, the grand sup- 
erstitions of the conqueror and the empire-founder. When he 
from the West was about to land in Egypt for the conquest of the 
East, his mind wrought up by his perilous enterprise, he appealed 
to his oracle “Fortune.” ‘Oh Fortune, but for two days more!”’ 
exclaimed that inspirative soldier. Similar was it with Alexander 
and Julius Cwsar, and thus now with Constantine the Great, as 
he sat in his tent at the close of a day momentous to the world. 
Suddenly, as the sun was declining, so runs the legend, there 
appeared a pillar of light in the heavens in the form of a cross, 
with the inscription in the Greek language—‘“IN THIs Overcome!” 
The extraordinary sign created in our hero an ecstasy of aston- 
ishment and a religious awe fellupon him. Forthwith he resolved 
to profess the faith of the cross. The next day, he caused a 
royal standard to be made like the flaming symbol which he had 
seen in the heavens, and commanded it to be borne before him in 
his wars as an ensign of victory and divine protection, From that 
time, the cross appeared on the shields of its heroes and the ban- 
ners of the Roman army. 

Scepticism might regard this vision of Constantine as a 
grand trick of a master mind to more securely win his 
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Christian legions to his side and make them giants in his 
cause. No soldiers will prove such heroes as (iod fearing 
men-——no host of seared warriors destitute of the mighty 


inspirations of a religious faith can stand before them—none | 


follow a general with such deyotion.—none die in his cause 
with such fortitude. Constantine had seen a glorious example 
of the character of the soldiers of the eress inthe martyrdom 
ofthe Theban Legion by the order of his father-in-law, 
Maximian. Perchance these considerations might have been 
in his mind when he set out for Rome to battle for an 
empire. The Christians were a rising people, and they were 
numerous and powerful at Rome. Their religion manifested 
an all-prevaling genius, while that ef the Romans was 
degenerated, —the heathenisms of the East wtogether worn 
out. The world needed for the very recuperation of its life- 
forces a new religious incarnation. Sueh was the Christian 
faith. Moreover it possessed the potent unity of the ONE 
(ion before the towering majesty of whom all forms of idol- 
atry, in the world’s upheavings mist puss away. 
views to these the great Mohammed took several centuries 
after, similar Constantine might have taken his 
day. But while we can imagine that such views did 
influence him somewhat. we can allow his vision to have been 
genuine, and the action of his Christian mother’s faith upon 
his mind, a magic-like spell ruling bim on that evening 
when he sat in his tent watching the declining sun. This 
is the simplest explanation and it) requires not much of a 


miracle in the ease. 


FAILURE OF THE MESSIAII IN LONDON. 


HANDEL AND THE CHESTER CATHEDRAL SINGERS, 


BY PROFESSOR JOUN TULLIDGE. 


In looking over my music to find a composition of Ian- 
del’s | fell upon an old paper called +The Manchester and 
Salford Advertiser and Chronicle.” published in’ England 
February 17. IS tt. 

In this paper [ found a very able review of Handel's 
and reasons advanced for its fathire in’ London, 
when first produced. 

These reasons being so much like my own—given in the 
last article, | am induced to make a quotation from that able 
review: - 

“In W751, when Handel was in his 58th year, he produced “The 
Messiah, calling it a Sacred Oratorio, by way of distinction, as 
the words were all taken from the Holy Scriptures. It was first 
produced in London, and net only ill attended but ill received, 
The suceess with which, cight years before, his Oratorio of ‘Atha- 
lia’ had been reeecived at a svlemnity at Oxford, made Handel 
think that -The Messiah.—an infinitely better work—would be 
well reecived in London. 

“It failed, however, partly beeause the eritics of that) day 
believed. or affected to believe, that its choruses were tuo numer- 
ous. awed that its airs.were inferior to those in other works of 
Handel: but chiefly-because Jlandel had offended the nobility and 


Francesco Bernadi (commonly called Sensine) should have a part. 
This Italian vocalist was a popular favorite, and TLandel’s dislike 
to him caused such a powerful oppesition that Haudel was com- 
pelled te quit London in 1741, after the failure of the Messiah.” 


The opposition that Handel reece ‘ived from his enemies on 
many eceasion would have crushed the inspirations and ex- 
ertions of most composers. but Handel was a giant in’ spirit | 
and nothing appeared to dannt his onward progress. Besides | 
he knew the cause of the non-suceess of his great work on 
its first trial. He also knew that his Messiah” would suc- 


ceed and he was determined to try it the second time in | until they came to the chorus, 
| healed,’ when they all broke down. 


Dublin. In Dublin he felt assured the same cause would not 


de 


Similar | 


exist; there he would oave an unprejudiced audience that 


would give his Oratorio a fair trial, and an impartial hear- 


ing. 


Ou Handel's arrival at Liverpool, he found the packet 
boat wax detained in that port hy contrary winds, and feeling 
that he must oceupy his leisure somehow, he forthwith or- 
dered a post chaise to go to the city of Chester, and rehearse , 
with the Cathedral singers, a chorus called, And with his 
stripes we are healed.” Handel was not altogether satisfied 
with this chorus when sung in London, and he thought he 
would hear it again and make what alterations might appear 
necessary to himafter another hearing. While the composer 
is on his way to Chester, ] will leave him to relate how I 
received an anecdote of Handel's visit to the above Cathedral 
(ity. 

in the year 1842, 1 left the City of York, to make a pro- 
fessional tour to North Wales. Having a great inclination 
to visit the Organist and Cathedral singers of the ancient 
City of Chester, [ applied to Dr. Camidge,—the Organist 
of York.Minister,—for a letter of intreduction to those gen- 
tlemen. When I arrived at that city I presented my letter 
tu Mr. Wilkinson, the Organist of the Cathedral, and he 
gave me a special invitation to attend that evening one of 
their social music gatherings at an Inn called the “Kitehen.” 
This Inn, it appears, hiad been a place for the social gather- 
ing of the Organist and Choral Vicars for many genera- 
tions. 

The music room of the association contained the whole 
of Tlandel’s Oratorios, and a small chamber Organ. In this 
room the singers were in the habit of rehearsing the works 
of Handel and other classical composers. On my entering 
the room with Mr. Wilkivson. the Organist, | was somewhat 
surprised by his jutroducing me as one of the four condue- 
tors of the York ~Tlarmonie Society.” and one of its prin- 
cipal tenors. 1 looked at him for an explanation, and he 
said “Dr. Camidee had mentioned it in his letter.” 

After the Organist and the singers had taken their seats, 
the parts of the Oratorio of ~The Messiah” were handed 
round for rehearsal. Tullidge,” said the Organist, 
conversant with the great work we are about to perform, 
and courtesy, if nothing else, induces us to appoint him on this 
occasion to the task of rendering the interpretations of the 
recitatives and arias contained in this great work, according 
to Ais idea.” OF course T could not object. We began, and 
both solos and choruses had beeu performed with much ex- 
pression, and we were preparing to (ry And with lis stripes 
we are healed,” when the Organist made a dead halt and 
said, “Mr. Tullidge. no doubt you have heard a verbal rela- 
tion and seen in print the visit of Llandel to this’ city.” 
“Yes,” said J. but 1 should like to hear the original version 
of the story.” Well.” said he, shall. This Inn, called 
the ‘Kitchen,’ was the one Handel put up at when he did 
vur singers the boner of paying them a visit. Handel had 


hardly seated himself when he enquired of the landlord if 


the Cathedral singers could sing ‘music at de sight.” The 


dandlerd informed hi at Janson. the choi 
patrons of the Opera by refusing te compose any piece in which | landlord informed him that “Mr. Janson, the choir master 


— 


was an exeellent music reader, and in fact. the Cathedral 
singers are all well practised in sight reading.” ‘Good. 
sail Handel. -zend for them and bring in te dinner. ”’ 
When the composer had satisfied his appetite, he rang the 
bell and ordered the Organist and singers to appear before 
him. ~The great master was seated in the same chair that 
Mr. Edwards our Chairman is now oc ccupying. — The same 
Organ that [ have been playing this evening was used on 
| that night. The Oratorio began and beth selos and cho- 
ruses were perforined —so says our Ancestors— 
‘And with bis stripes we are 
Handel was leading the 
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Soprano boys with his violin, whieh instrument he took by 
the neck and threw it at Janson’s head, exclaiming, ‘You 
tam fillfan; you tellme you read de sight. Oh! you sehoun- 
drel, you no read de sight.’ Janson, not offended with the 
composer's fury, quickly answered. ‘Yes, sir, we can read 
at sight, but notat first sight. Your music is too difficult for 
that.” ‘Dat is good,’ replied Handel, ‘We'll try again.’ 
After repeating the chorus many times, they succeeded to 
the composer’s satisfaction.” Handel made his alterations, 
and the next morning posted to Liverpool. and the wind 
changing to the right quarter, he took packet and went 
to Dublin. 


Mevicw of Books, Ghte. 


LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


We have before us advanced sheets of the “Life of Jefferson Davia, witha 
“Secret History of the Southern Confederacy, gathered behind the seenes in Rich- 
mond,” which has been forwarded to us by the National Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. The book contains “curious andl extraordinary information of the 
principal southern characters In the late war, in connection with President 
Davis and in relation to the various intrigues of his administration.” The author, 
Mr. Edward A. Pollard, in his opening chapters, relieves the Southern people 
from the crime of the Great Conspiracy against the nation. The carle story of 
the war grew not out of the State conventions of the South. Washington City 
was the theater in which was rehereed the great rebellion: 

“There was the true dramatic center of the conspiracy, there the real epring of 
the plot; and the State Couventiona passing pretentiously their ordinances of 
secession, and affecting deliberation where all had alfeady been advired, were 
really but the puppits at the ends of the wires. 

The true history of the war takes us then to Washington—take< ux to a small 
but powerful company of politiciaus why had assumed there the question of 
peace or war, Among these brilliant conepirators stood conspicuous Jefferson 
Davis—alert, magnetic, keen in hie ambition, his weak health restored by 
excitement. quickened with nervous transports, aman having many qualities of 
leadership, a nature easily ipflated with great occasivon<-, but without the true 
aml robust pregnaney of a real greatne-s. For the present, however, be wee the 
most observed of all the Southern Roprescnutatives at the capital, and tuck with 
facility and grace the position of their leader.” 

President Buchanan is rext introduced, with peun-and-ink photegraph, which 
will not displease the Mormon rewler, who remembers that the auther of the 
Utah Expedition and the promoter of the rebellion fe the enbject of the eketeh. 
Here he is with bis message of 1864 

The message of the President, delivered to Congress, in Deecurber, 1860, bad 
an effect which ha< net been duly appreciated in histery, and which was eearcely 
recognized in the newspapers of the day. Mr. Buchanan was timid, secretive, 
ingenious; one of these time--erving politicians, whe bad managed to keep conu- 
stantly in public life, net an ostentatious partisan, but a traditional office holder, 
an “vld publie functionary,” one of these men whe make ecatracrdinary success 
in the political arena without the force of merit and threugh the sheer ingenuity 
of the demagegue., He had neither courage ner intellectual decision. “To see 
him,” said a distinguished Virginia politician whe visited him during the 
impending difficulties of the country, “cowering beneath the full-length poer- 
traitef Andrew Jackson on the mantle-picce of the reception-reom of the White 
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The above fragments, from the “Life of Jefferson Davis” and the “Secret Hix- 
tery of the Southern Confederacy” will give our readers a view of its character. 
It is published by the National Publishing Company of Philadelphia, who call 
attention to the fact that the work ix sold by subscription only, and that an 
agont is wanted in every county. 

“Tot MANUFACTURER AND Buitpen.”—This ir a handsome meouthly magazine, 
published by Western & Co. 57 Park Row, New York. It contains thirty-two 
large quarto pages, profusely illustrated and filled with interesting matter, not 
only for manufacturers and builders, but alse for general family reading. We 
recommend it to the public asa cheap and nacful work, of great practical value 
ty those engaged in manufacturing and building. 


and 


fie 


Tae Howsoy Oreratic Taotre.—The visit of this company ix a sigu of the 
times, Operatic performances presupposes a certain refinement and educational 
training beyond that of the ordinary drama. The public can appreciate tragely 
and romantic plays in its first stages of civilization, bat the success of the opera 
among any people ia a proof of their artistic advancement. Italy is very prop- 
erly the birth-place of the opora, for it Is In harmony with the gevius and artis- 
tle habits of the Italians, who are a nation of artists. No other land than Italy 


or France, could have given birth to the operatic form of music, for there is in 


its qualities and conatraction an elaboration and an exquisite refinement, with 
a certain intellectual abandon born of voluptuous genius. This is Grecian anil 
Roman in ita nature. Italy and France best represent those antique nations, 
Whe brought forth the drama and gave birth toart. It is only just to-day that 
even England has come up to the operatic state of refinemont, and America has 
certainly not yet reached it. True, the British aristeeracy have lug been lovers 
and patrons of the opera, but they had received a continental Anishing cducation, 
and were familiar with this form of musical performance, not in their own, but 
the Italian tongue. The Koglieh opera is very modern. Lt is the child of to-day. 
The famous composer Balle may be considered its perent, and the well-known 
I’yne and Harrison Troupe as among the leading apostles im its practical per- 
formance. Since the intredaction of the Englich form, the opera hes gained 
ground in America and Eyglend; and it bas at lepgth reached falt Lake City, 
in the advent of Madame Parepa-Rosa, avd now of tho Howson Operatic Troupe. 
The latter sing in Euglish; and very wisely do they thus in singing to an Amer- 
ican or English peblic. Weare interested in the extension of vporatic perform- 
ances in our own tengue, confident it vover will be greatly successful either in 
England or America in the Italian lupguege; fer though a very select cirele of 
suciety would, umleubtedly, appreciate the execution, the general public never 
could. Weare, therefore, alse vory much gratified with the last announcement 
of Messrs. Clawson and Caine of an oporatic season. True, it is the form of 


| “Opera Bouffe,” but that ix the best form, perhaps, that could be introduced 


House, munching a dry cigar, and asking querulousty what he could do, or what | 


he rhould de, was more than human patience could endure, or buman pity tel- 
erate.” old man wae grotesquely balancing ou the question of 
peace amd war. He was apparently resolved to trifle with the time-service of a 


creat occasion, aud he was desperately anxieus to cave the remnant of his | 


aiministration from the imputation of a civil war. 

But perhaps his messuge was mere artful weak. Mewever low and 
unworthy the motive which dictated it, nething could bave better ausewered the 
purpose of giving a pause to the movement of Secossion, of suspeuding it, aud 
of delaying, if not pacifying the excitement of the country. This result i« per- 
formed with admirable ingenuity: and bis message had thus a certain value iu 
history, a decided affect, which has never been justly ostimated in 
the accounts of this period. Tt teck the sting from Secession; it neutralized fora 
time the complaints of the South, and (t remeved those immediate causes of alarm 
on which the Seuthern Jleaders had caleulated to agitate their section aud to 
precipitate its decision. Dt the country did wet avoil itself of this season of 
reflection, it was wet Mr. Buchanan's fault. For nearly a month he held the 
secession conspiracy at bay, amd if the interval was net improved by the suber 
eecond thought. of the people. they have themrelves to blame for the less of an 
opportunity. 

Floyd comes next with the first denouement of the rebellion: 

Mr. Fleovd was the first te take alarm at the news from Sumter. “Ue resigued,” 
asa newspaper expressed it, “with a clap of thuuder.” The Southern leaders 
met in suddey and irregular conferences; it was a heliday seasen of the year 
aud formal deliberations had te be delaved for a day or two; but Mr. Fleyd iu his 
resignation from the Cabiuet had already succested the measure of the oppor- 


tunity and hew adreithy the whele coutreversy might be turved ou the sivgle | 


specification of the frets conceruing Sumter. The couspiraters awoke to a reuse 
of their position, saw the dauzer on ove side aud the epportuuity on the other. 
if they wave a week's respite ten polert actually in course of execution, they might 
be hopelessly lest. The season of delay aud uncertaipty was past. Frogs. the 
day the nows fren Sumter reached Washington the question of disuviou and 
war was practically decided; one of the moet extracordivary councils iu tho his- 
tery of the ceuntry was determined upor; a revolutionary body sat in the 
of the Capitul at Washington; and iv a few weeks this =trauge autbority 
had sent over the country the order which led te the seizure of all the forts in 
the south except two. 


fur a season to eflord sufficient variety andl spicy entertainmeuts, which the pub- 
lic generally ecem to need. The Heowsen Troupe opened Meuday eveouing, May 
Sist, with » charming operatic burlceque, entitled “La Grand Duchesse De Ger- 
visteiu.” The principal singing was cacellent, and the burlesque action very 
amusing. Mise Emma Howron well sustained ber reputation a- the “celebrated 
Vrimea Denoa,” in the character of “La Grand Ducbesse,” and her sister Clelia 
Hew-on, that of the “Fascivating Seubrette.” in the interesting part of the 
peasant girl Wanda, whe Is the rival completement of the burlesque “La Grande 
Duchosse.” Indeed, the Mis-ca Howson are property denominated the “Charm- 
ing Sisters.” They come te represent the comic epora. aml not the tragic opera, 
of which we can ravk only euch oe Malibran, Grisi, aud Jenny Lind as its Queens 
and Grand Duchesees. Mr. Frank Howson, who sustained the part of principal 
vecalist in the male cast, isa ceed singer with a geed rele; and the two otber 
gentlemen of the troupe, Mesers. Jerome and F. A. Nowsen, are excellent in the 
comic action, in which, however, our own burlesque favorite, Mr. Philip Mar- 
gotts, quite equalled thom. We wish the Management the deservert success, 
during the opened ecaseu of “Opera 

Tae Peoresson Johu Tullidce has net vet returned to the 
elty, from his cluss-teaching tear in the Seutheru settlements, but we expect 
him to be at the “head of his departmont™ directly. In his correspondence, he 
save “Dam pretty well with the setting of ‘Beautiful Spring; however, 
iu the fifth bar before clesivg—not the Finis, but D. C.—there i+ B inetead of 
in the veeal bass. In the organ part it is all right. It is om the word ‘now. 
The mezze-seprane got the B. and it being # ‘third, the doubling of the note is 
bad.” 

There is aovther item iu the Prefeseor's lotter whieh corrects a mistake, and 
sives a pete of explanation eu theory. Jo the editor's reasons for publishing 
Triva, &c., of a certain form.throngh blots on the manuscript, the “little triplex” 
was reudered “grand triplex.” The preiersur says, “Now, the graud triplex 
form is a big thipg. It contains three movements, cach movement baving many 
periods, aceurding to the compueer’s idea. The simple, or little triplex, was the 
form meant. The “grawl duplex” is Pill a bigger thivg than the “grand 
triplex, being the form which je chosen for classical instrumental compositions.” 

Ov the returu of the musical editor, be will give to students, on theory, occa- 
sional lessone on baes” and “couvterpoint.” to render the department 
elucatioval. 

New Avvie Ward has been engaged as a member of the 
stock company of the Salt Lake Theatre. We understand that further cngage- 
ments will be made with professional ladies. The managemcnt seems resolved 
tu secure an irreproachable company. This is as it should be, end we 
hope the public will duly appreciate the efurts made te keep our Theatre in the 
firet rank and afford the very be<t of entertainments. 


| 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN: 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER XI. 
SIR HERBERT AND HIS MENTOR. 


Sir Herbert Blakely was correct in his surmises, as to the iden- 
tity of his young countryman, and that which he had in his rage 
and mortification so adroitly turned upon Count Orsini was the 
literal truth. | 

As soon as Sir Herbert reached the hotel where he was staying, 
he tocked himself in his apartment, more, however, from an 
instinct of human nature, when on a seeret track, thaa from any 
fear of intrusion. Your miser will lock himself in his den with 
his gold, even if within an impenet-able custle,-—your plotter will 
do the same; and villainy stealthily closes its doors and whispers, 
“The walls have cars.” 

The supplanter was alarmed! That was the chief instinct 
which prompted him. The meeting with Sir Walter and Lord 
Frederick brought up the unpleasant fact that he was not yet the 
owner of the De Lacy estates. He was still but the mortgagee; and 
as the rental paid the interest, he was in fact the tenant of young 


Lord Frederick, in which character Sir Richard Courtney had 


very strictly held him. As we have seen, at the last attempt of 
the Blakelys to force the transfer of the De Lacy estates by pur- 
chase, the boy Sir Walter suddenly appeared in the foreground 
strongly marked, and gave to lawyer Wortley the checkmate. 
Since then, Sir Herbert feared the rich impetuous Sir Walter 
Templar more even than he did his uncle Courtney, and infinitely 
more than he would have feared young De Lacy unsupported by 
his guardian and friend Walter. 

“Hell and furies!” burst from Blakely, when he had lecked him- 
self in his private room. 

“Hell and furies! That cub of Satan has again thrown down the 
gauntict to me. Curse him! He means war, just as | have 
expected since the young tiger showed his teeth so fiercely when 
a boy. Boy! He is as Wortley named him, a young Satan. Court- 
ney was lion -cnough to face—but his tiger nephew! Wortley 
feared the young devil: and the lawyer would prosecute a case 
against the archangel Gabricl, if} he was but himself legal armor 
proof. Aye, Wortley was right: it is this Sir Walter Templar whom 
I shall have to mect in the case. As for the houseless whelp of 
the De Lacy,—this young beggar lordling—pshaw. I should not 
fear a host of them. They would only help each other to pawn 
themselves for more.” 

Sir Herbert took from thecupboarda bottle of brandy, and after 
a deep draught, lighting a cigar, he threw himself into a luxurious 
chair, and for an hour followed torturous intricacies of plots, and 
shadowings of something darker still. 

In his dark reverie, Sir Walter Templar constantly rose before 
him in the character of the Avenger. He remembered, most dis- 
tinctly, the haughty semi-challenge the bey sent him by Wortley 
proclaiming himself the Avenger of the De Lacys, which now, as 
aman, he had with sufficient significance endorsed to his own face 
that afternoon in the presence of the revelers. Walter was 
unchanged! The young men were repeating the friendship which 
had existed between the uncle and father. | Sir Richard Courtney 
and the dead De Lacy were transmigrated in their representatives. 
To break this friendship which had been the safeguard from the 
first, and which promised to rebuild the fallen house, stately as of 
yore, Sir Herbert would have compassed sea and land. In hope 
that some subtle management might perchance bring this about; 
he had traced Europe to find their track. Ie had suddenly and 
when least expected, discovered them that afternoon, and their 
first meeting was ominous in the extreme. Thus Sir Herbert 
thought; and at the end of his dark reverie, he started to his feet 
and drank a second glass of brandy. 

*T must find out their certain identity,” he muttered; ‘and then 
if nought else will sweep these” spiders from my walls—by the 
Fiend! let one or both—well ‘twere better not to mouth the deed, 
but to execute!” 

A soft insinuating knock at the door, at this moment, flashed a 
shade of relief across the dark and troubled countenance of the 
baronet, and he hastened to let in the personage who so insinu- 
atingly demanded entrance: for, in spite of its persuasiveness, 
there was in the knocking a certain expression of a right to come 
in. It was such ax a guardian might give at the door of his 
wari. 
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“Ah! ’tis you?” 
The personage smiled an answer as though he thought the ques- 


tion unnecessary. Sir Herbert was too cloudy in his mood for 


smiles, and retorted impatiently— 

‘“Humph! Who in the Fiend’s name could it be but you? You 
are a soft voice in the hurlyburly—sunshine in a thunderstorm— 
by Satan, the only time you do shine; a zephyr when you should 
be a hurricanc—a fawn when you are wanted to be the hyena: — 
Only I grant though you have enough of that animal in you.” 

Unruftied was the personage thus addressed. There was a per- 
suasive elasticity of bearing marked in this personage and a class- 
ical wickedness sat on his face which was illuminated by his 
bewitching smile. "T'was Snap—in the spring of their life the 
valet-secretary of Sir Herbert—now the companion-mentor. The 
servant had himself hecome a master. Ile was master now of the 
living languages of the civilized world of the present—master of 
some of the dead languages of the defunct civilized world of the 
past—master of vast and subtle knowledge of that past and pres- 
ent, distilled from every essence his mental chemistry could test. 
He was the master of knowledge; therefore the master of men. 
‘Kat of the tree of knowledge that you may become as Gods” was 
the arch-tempter’s first lesson to man in Eden; and Snap had 
eaten of that tree: hence the wicked classicality now chiselled on 
his countenance, for the growth and elaboration of mind will adorn 
the mortal with the beauty of Satan, or re-stamp on him the image 
of the Creator. 

Snap was now the master—his knowledge had made him his 
master’s master. Unruffled he met Sir Herbert’s storms. Those 
storms he had to meet, but he was their potent ruler. Without 
the least animosity, he always received these private vents of 
Sir Herbert’s temper upon himself, and would reply as serenely 
and good-naturedly as now, 

“The calm should come and smooth the ruffled tempest, Sir Her- 
bert. Two tempests meeting would but hurt each other, and 
wreck more than designed. When you are the storm, ’tis most 
fitting I should be the calm.” 

“Blockhead! Ilow often have | insisted that your calm only 
makes my tempest more furious?”’ 

‘And I have just as often insisted the reverse you must admit.”’ 

‘Had 1 not been cursed with such slimy things as you to moni- 
tor me, I should be less the storm,” observed the baronet, self- 
excusingly. 

“Then may the leopard change his spots and the Etheopian his 
skin,” answered Snap, with quict irony, for he would sometimes 
help his master to sclf-command by pouring oil on the fire, know- 
ing he was always humbled by his own blazing and more man- 
ageable afterwards. 

“So, so; you are for showing me the hyena, are you? rascal!” 
blazed Sir Herbert. 

The mentor had resolved to lesson his master, for now Sir Wal- 
ter Templar had suddenly appeared, he wished him to be both 
manageable and under self-restraint from his furious passion. 

“I knew you, Sir Herbert, in your mother’s arms. You were 
ungovernable there. VPerhaps ’twas her gentlencss that gave you 
this ungovernable temper. That dovetails with your philosophy, 
think.” 

“Stop! Not her, Snap; not my mother, now! Wad she lived 
beyond my childhood, | might have been—pshaw! I never knew 
thee such a fool before. Tell me of my father, not my mother. © I 
have nothing in common with religion, except one poor article of 
faith—it is that my mother in is heaven! My father’s location is 
rather more questionable.” 

““Your father was a master among men,”’ said the mentor ina 
lissatisfied tone. 

“Did L speak disrespectfully of my father? Then I beg his 
pardon,” said Sir Herbert, apologetically, ‘and yours too, for my 
worthy sire is your deity, the only one you ever worshipped; and 
since thy study of sages hae made thee arrogant, thou must e’en 
be mentor tomy fathersson. I like it not, though, sometimes.” 

“You go where you will, my hand but guides you safeiy where 
your will or passions lead. I advise you in the tenor of your 
father’s wisdom. ’ 

“Well, well, Snap, | share with you a common admiration 
of my worthy sire, and therefore I follow him. ’Tis my mother I 
refuse to follow. I would have you conjure up the devil at my 
elbow—not my mother—not my mother, Snap.” 

In spite of his evil life and ill-regulated character, the sacred 
memory of a mother preserved Sir Herbert Blakely ‘‘not all dross.”’ 
There was something of sentiment in his heart left, slumbering, 
but strong—the germ of good planted in his nature, not growing 
but yet there, choked with the weeds of evil. The angel-wings 
of a guardian mother touched him, and a shadow of sadness passe: 


| 
| 


over him in her spirit presence. Much needed was the talisman 
of a mother’s sacred memory then—much needed the sanctification 
of her spirit-presence, when the dark shade of assassination was 
rising inthe background to damn her son to deeper periition. 
But her son wanted her not now—he felt not at ease with the 
memory of his mother before him: the meeting that afternoon 
with Sir Walter Templar and young De Lacy made him never less 
disposed to listen to the whisperings of. a guardian mother’s spirit. 
Ilis mentor designed not to call her.up, but unwittingly he had 
lone it. 

“You would have the devil at your elbow, my master?” he said. 

“Aye, and make him black enough to hide my mother from me.”’ 

“Shall I put my argument thus?—Was not the boy ungovernable 
in temper, who taunted the De Lacy with the mortgage on his 
family estates, and threatened to have him horsewhipped from the 
lands of his race?”’ 

‘‘Ah, I feel the spur!”’ 

‘Was not the boy ungovernable who received well deserved 
chastisement from the young De Lacy’s hands, and like h beaten 
cur, slunk away crowned with derisive acclamations of his scliool- 
mates?” 


“Damnation! you have struck the spur deep enough, Snap. I 


am myself again. And now what have you discovered? | saw 
you leave directly after my passage of arms with Orsini. I know 
your habits. You followed the track of those haughty country- 
men of ours?” 

“Tdid. But first commend me to the inspiration of that ruby 
nectar. Ah! that’s nectar indeed!’ he observed with epicurean 
pleasure, as he quaffed his goblet of wine. “I wonder not our 
heathen deities so loved it. Even our orthodox Solomon says wine 
maketh glad the hearts of gods and men. It always overflows me 
with the milk of human kindness. Depend, Sir Herbert, it is 
better to be good-natured with all the world;—aye, good natured 
and kind to those whose house you pull about their ears, and not 
vindictive even to your antagonist. It gives you such anadvan- 
tage over the world: your own good nature is never the sword 
that turns against yourself.”’ | 

“Out upon your philosophizing, now! But tell me if you dis- 
covered aught of those young Englishmen?” 

“I give you your father’s philosophy, my master. ‘Tis also 
mine. You need jt, believe me, and never more than now; there- 
fore, I give it.” 

‘Tell me of those haughty Englishmen, 
exploded Sir Herbert. 

“J am ready with my budget, when you are to receive it.”’ 

‘You provoking villain! I am ina furore of impatience to have it.” 

‘And, therefore, unready, my master. One cannot hold a con- 
sultation standing. There’s gravity in sitting. How can you 
resist the luxurious tempting of a seat. 
the atmosphere and flutters one’s ideas into confusion.’’ 

The mentor, as soon as he entered the room, had thrown him- 
self languidly into one of the tempting easy chairs, and his master 
now followed his example. 

“Was it not that cub of Satan who bearded us, Snap?” 

‘I think so, Sir Herbert.” 

“I verily believe he would have measured swords with us all 
and thought it pastime!”’ 

unlikely.” 

followed them you say””’ 

struck direct towards Spontini’s villa.” 

“Well?” 

“And saw them enter.” 
“That’s not much discovered. 
fellow-pupil of the prima donna.” 

‘‘And I made it a point to be certain of everything. The oracle 
of science says demonstrate. I extend the maxim and make it 
my rule of life.” 

“But, Snap, is it Sir Walter Templar?” 

“I think so, my master.” 

“So do I think; but did you not know him’ Methinks, at Cam- 
bridge you had opportunity enough to know him.”’ 

“Ah, but he was then a beardless youth. Now his chin is con- 
tinental, and Nature has given him the lion’s mane.” 

‘“‘By the infernal powers, I'll have this lion’s skin off, Snap!” 

‘First put on the sheep's skin yourself. Believe me, Sir Walter 
Templar is too much the lion to be overmatched in his own char- 
acter. 1 like the sheepskin best, my master.”’ 

Peay mentor was ever philosophizing. It was an instinct with 
im. 

“So you think, Snap, we have found the lion?’ queried Sir 
Herbert. 

“I thought I knew him as Sir Walter Templar as soon as he 


I say!”’ impatiently 


I never doubted that he was the 


This room-pacing agitates’ 
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made his dehu/;-and then he acted so much like Sir Walter Temp- 


lar! Yes, I think his identity almost as good as demonstrated.” 

“Find out quickly, and then to action.” broke in Sir Herbert 
with determination. ‘IT am resolved, Snap, to end the matter at 
once. We have had too much of the sheepskin—too much waiting 
and hunting for opportunities. If we have found our men, why 
then we will make our opportunity now and here; for we cannot 
finl a better place than Italy to strike the balance of account 
between Courtney's nephew and myself. Now, if those English- 
men who bearded us this afternoon were Courtney's nephew and 
this landless lord—for, by heavens! he shall he landless—then 
the shaft Sir Walter Templar turned against me this afternoon 
was designed as a reiteration of his old challenge. Of course you 
understand it so, Snap?” 

“Exactly, my master, and I also think the fellows found us 
before we found them.” 

“You mean that young Templar was there with his friend De 
Lacy expressly to cross my path and commence the threatened 
hostilities between 

“That is my opinion. They had evidently premeditated war 
with us, or they would not have turned upon you for aiming to 
screen them from the fury of Orsini and his fiery companions.” 

“Then we must to work—to war with this haughty young Temp- 
lar—war to the death!” 

Sir tlerbert delivered himself furiously, adding, with less 
fierceness, but deep resolve in his expression, and a dark, iron 
determination in his countenance— 

“I swear, Snap, by the memory of my father, and the promise 
I willingly gave to him on his death-hbed, that those broad estates 
and proud old castle for which he and I have aimed for so long 
shall be mine, if l have to cement my claims upon them in blood 
and strike the blow with my own hand!” 

“lam as resolved upon the matter as yourself, Sir Herbert. | 
also gave my dead master, your father, my promise. It was to 
help hix son to the utmost in the issue, and to advise and guard 
him.” 

“Yes. yes, Snap: it was at his death-bed, and. at the same time 
gave my pledge.” 

‘And now I swear with you that the De Lacy inheritance shall 
he yours, even if we purchase your claims and possession in blood; 


but it shall be neither your hand nor mine which strikes the : 


blow.” 

“Ah! Say you so? That's brave, my loyal mentor! I am right 
glad that you have joined me in the resolution, for I have always 
remembered that I gave my father another last premise, somewhat 
forced from me, | own:—it was that | would take your advice in 
the matter and do naught without your approval. He knew us 
both, Snap: and though 1 have often writhed under restraint, I 
have ever found that you have guarded me both against myself 
and others, and I have had too many proofs of your loyalty to me 
to regret ny promise.” 

“Thank you, my master, for that,’ answered the servant with 
evident gratification and some show of feeling. And at the outset 
let me advise you not to take Count Orsini into your counsels, for 
Orsini is an evil counsellor—I mean an unsafe one.” 

“But we must change the programme,” observed the baronet 
somewhat dissatistied.”’ 

“Oh, Ll am not withdrawing from your purpose, Sir llerbert; 
but | know what Orsini will propose, and know Orsini’s instru- 
ments. Now in your father’s hands there were instruments 
enough, but he used them with a scientific nicety. Sometimes 
they hurt others, sometimes themselves. Sometimes he reached 


his evil through instruments of good; sometimes his good through | 


instruments of evil. He moulded men by their passions, their 
vices and their virtues. Observation had made him wise. The 
first kindness I ever received was from your father—that made 
me his slave, though | knew he was kind to me to use me. All 
were in his hands but instruments to his ends. | am your father’s 
pupil; and though I have since added subtle wisdom from a thou- 
sand sources, and read in many languages the works of a hundred 
sages, I endorse the philosophy of his broad observation of the 
world and sound judgment: Your programme must be changed; 
we will change it; but let me first have time to analyze and dem- 
onstrate upon the matter awhile. We will find the instruments 
we need, but they must be your fathers, not Orsini’s instruments.” 


CHAPTER 
GENIUS ON THE ALTAR. 


The magnificent opera house at Rome was crowded with the 
elite of the Eternal City and connoisseurs of the operatic stage, to 
witness another triumph of the new prime donna. 
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The most that wax known of the gifted Terese by the curious 
ut Rome was that she was a rustic gem from some henutifal, remote 


Italian village, whose surroundings were favorable to the birth of | | ple | 
interest and the appreciation of an experienced reviewer. To 
him the poetry of musie found the interpretation of language in 


poesy and song, in wild luxuriance. But she was a gem of the 
first water, and as the fashionable world generally discovers its 


choicest brilliants in the mire of the vulgar populace, the lustre — 


of this new star was no shocking scandal upon aristocratic medi- 
ocrily. The example is so often repeated in life that it has heecome 
less offensive by its very familiarity. 

Bui the musical education of Terese came with prestige. She 
was known to he a favorite pupil of the celebrated Spontini, who 
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‘And becanse childlike it asserts itself,’ answered Spontini. 
At this point the orchestra commenced the overture, and Walter 
Templar followed the complex movements of the piece with intense 


his own nature, for he was skilled in harmonic combinations. 

“\ splendid and well developed prophesy of Terese’s opera,” 
burat from Walter, as the orchestra concluded. 

‘Assure my unbelieving friend, macsiro, or he won't believe 


me,” added Waller, pleasantly, for he was greatly delighted with 


had come with her to Rome to pave her way and witness her | 


triumph. She now held the sceptre of queen of song in that 
classical lund of art, where musical talent is a common gift. 

Tn one of the most select boxes, and opposite that of Count 
Orsini, were seated three gentlemen whose interest in the result 
of the opera and the suecess of the prima donna was greater than 
that of the whole besides of that crowded house. They were 
Spontini, Sir Walter Templar and Lord Frederick De Lacy. ‘The 
maestro appeared somewhat nervous and anxious. 

“Walter,” whispered Lord Frederick, “do you think Spontini 
ix doubtful of the success of Terese?” 

‘“Ifas she ever failed’ Terese fail! Pshaw!"’ 

“Asa singer, Walter, no, grant; but as a composer?” 

“T tell you, Fred. she will not fail!” 

“Why, upou my honor, Walter, you are as impetuous upon me 
as though I was trying to prove she would.”’ 

‘Did you not intimate a doubt?” 

«lear fellow, I asked if Spontini doubted.” 

“Ife does not.” 

“How know you?” 

“Ilis own reputation is her guarantee.” 

“So I have considered; still he is anxious.” 

“I have observed it.” 

What can it mean!” 

“IT know not.” 

“It must have reference to Terese’s opera.” 

“IT tell you, unbeliever—you rank, ungallant inficel, the fairy 
of our romance will not fail in her enchantments. Terese is no 
mean composer.” 

“Saint George defend me! Did I say she was? Great Vesuvius! 
1 would sooner be near thee than whisper to this voleano here any 
doubt of the perfection of Terese.”’ 


The conversation of the young Englishmen will be betier under- 
stood when it is known that Rome, who had gathered for three 
months to witness her great impersonations of the best operas of 
the day, this night not only came to hear her in a new piece, but 
also tv witness her triumph or failure in her debu/ as a composer. 
The opera was her own, composed under the supervision of the 
great Spontini. This gave much interest to the piece, and the 
musical world was all excitement to have the issue. But there 
was a xecret connected with the opera which none but the com- 
poser and her masier knew. Others shall be startled with it 
soon! 

“By all the popes Rome ever had, ll swear Spontini anxious 
now, Walter!’ 

not say he was not.” 

And T only said he is.” 

Spontini, who had overheard enough of the conversation to 
vive him the ene, observed, 

“Be satisfied, Signor De Lacey; will answer for my pupil's 
FUCCESS AS composer, 

“And f. too, will be her guarantee,” added Sir Walter. 

“Oh. then, Signor Frederick, you may be more than satisfied, 
for Walier’s judgment upon my pupil's opera will have more 
authority than that of any man in Italy.” 

“Do not mock me, maestro, Treat me not as a conceited puppy. 
| have self-confidence, earnesiness of purpose, love of art—aye. 
talent, if you will—for | acknowledge a faith in myself, but | 
know a thousand things Leannet do as well as a few PF ean por- 


form. tt know as honestly what Lam not as what -oam. Think 
me not a puppy, Spontini. Tam not that.” 
“Spontini has no mockery for Walter Templar, child. Ife un- 


dlerstands the self-consciousness of nature. Bah? | hate to hear: 
‘You flatter me, Signor: ‘you expect tuo much from me;’ bal! that 
man ix what you English call hambug.” 

“He wishes others to believe all he disclaims,” observed Fred. 

“Oh. ves, Signor: he is one of the most important pillars of 
society,” remarked the composer, sarcastically. 

“How is it, waestro, that genius appears so presumptuous and 
sublimely egotistical, when in fact it is childlike?” 


the success of hie dear companion and fellow-pupil. 

“You are an ungrateful fellow, whose judgment upon the opera 
will have more authority than any tuxn in Ttaly,’”’ laughed Fred, 
tormentingly. 

“Ah! Signor Walter did not so well understand Spontini's words 
as he soun will,” said the composer mysieriously. 

have heard the meestro say,” again put in Fred, provokingly. 
“that this ungrateful friend of mine has the best voice in Italy.’ 

“T ery you mercy, De Lacy!” 

“Signor De Lacy is right, Walter. Holy mother! 1 never 
knew the English had voices until T heard vours.” 

“\ first class composer, tov. Eh, Spontini?”’ 

“I know no secret of theory, Signor De Lacy, that Walter shares 
not, and Tecan do nothing he cannot do. Ife has sucked my art 
from we as you would the juice from an orange. He blends the 
impassionate genius of my country with the irresistible character 
of hisown. Were he in the professional arena, with his gifts 
and Napoleonic impetuosity embodied in music, Spontini would 
have to give place to his pupil.” 

“You are unjust to yourself, weestro, though your opinion is 
very gratifying to my vanity.” 

“[ have said it, child. Rome hears the dmpassionate soul of 
Terese, bursting into song. Rome bows to the enchantress; / see 
her take her powers from her magician. Not more could that 
overture have been Walter’s bad he and not Terese composed it.” 

“Nay, nay. Terese has genius and one of nature's best voices. 
That is not my gift.” 

“Still your soul inspires her.” 

“Then Terese will fail: for Walter's motto is never tail!’” 
added Fred, still pursuing his playful persecution. 

“By the blessed Virgin, I hope she will not!” exclaimed Spon- 
jini, with the same anxioux manner marked by De Lacy. 

When the prima donna appeared the house sent up such an 
exclamation of welcome which none bul the passionate, enthusi- 
astie children of sunny could give. 

Doubiless Terese felt the electrifying thrill of the applause, but 
as she came to the foreground to give the first solu touches, her 
eyes sought the box in which sat her master and the two young 
Englishmen. There was her world. If she won not him who 
was to her the soul of all things, however great Rome might 
declure her success to her it would be failure most agonizing. 
She cared not though that whole house east her off so she was 
taken to the heart of that sovlitary box. There was the resting 
place xhe songht—there would she rest forever ax the heaven to 
which her longing soul soured on the wings of love. If she reach 
it not the universe will he to her a blank. 

“Siynor Spontini, how denominate you the opera?” interrogated 
Walter, as the prima donna concluded her opening aria. 

“As does the programme in your hand,” answered the composer. 
drily. 

“But the subject? the character? the plot! the issue!” 

“Tt is a history growing out of « pastoral episode.” 

Bui there are so many. Which one, Spontini?”’ 

“That of the Peasant Girl! See your programme, child.” 

“Now, maestro, don't jest with our impatience. 1 do think you 
and Terese have christened the opera to puzzle us. Come, come, 
what part does she play?” 

“Ter own,” the composer replied, still evasively. 

“Very satisfactory,”’ said Walter, little piqued. 

“Lthink Spontini and Terese could have been bought over. 
Walter.” put in Fred. 

“Tow?” he asked. : 

“Had you aecepicd an engagement as her prime lenore.” 

*Prepoxterous! Fred has rated the price of your confidence 
tuo high, Spontini.” 

“You could play many a part to disgrace your rank and family 
more than by illustrating the works of art,” the composer 
remarked, 

“But on the stage of public life, Signor Maesiro?” 

“Do not nobles, then, Signor Walter, appear on public stages? 
Believe me. young man, genius has a higher title than social rank, 
and art degrades no man—not even a king,” replied this illustrious 
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kon of song proudly. 
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Doubtless Spontini was right: and even 


nobles and princes have endorsed hix claims for his class by their 


companionship with men of rare talents, and their profound 
homage paid to the monarchs of art, 

The second seene had commenced, in which Terese appeared, 
It represcnted his first meeting with the **Peasant Girl,” in the 
hbenutiful Italian village which gave her birth. 

“By heaven! our first meeting. 
own history!” ejaculated Sir Walter, bounding with his impulsive 
instincliveness into the opening plot. 


Spontini. 

“No!” he replied strongly and sharply, like one suddenly awak- 
ened to powerful interest too intense for conversation. 

Spontini laid his hand upon Sir Walter's arm and expressively 
und pleadingly said: 


“The subject and moral of the opera is ‘Genius upon the Altar? | 


Shall she be consumed? Shall there be another example given 
that the divine fires which genius blazes forth to the illumination 
of the world has been kindled for her own sacritice? 
offering be accepted, yet not consumed! Will the child Le spared? 
Oh! Signor Walter, Signor Walter, it is you who must give the 
judgment. You are to our Terese as the voice of fate tu night!” 

Spontini turned to wateh the progress of the piece, leaving Wal- 
terfo answer as he designed, in the deep silence and feeling of his 
own soul, Nor was there one in the house who followed the 
development of the piece wore intently than Waller Templar. He 
entered into the powerful impersonation of Terese in ber charac- 
ter of “The Peasant Girl,” felt the fullness of her tender pathos, 
and heard with inexpressilble emotion the irresistible pleading» 
of a soul for its mate, and the idolatry of the human heart for 
ite idol. 

From their first meeting, Walter was personated with Terese 
throughout the opera. He was her primo tenore represented by 
another. His very thoughts, sentiments and character were inter- 
preted, and his own hisiory blended with hers. As Spontini had 
remarked of the overture, so with the opera, Walter's part would 
not have been more his own had he composed it, and he soon fully 
understood the voicea of love which he had heard in the overture, 
prophesying of the drama of +The Peasant Girl's” life. The strain 
which she sang at their first meeting, was sweetly mournful the 
same, except the scientific dressing, ax when he heard it gushing 
spontaneously from the gifted maiden’s soul. It wasas the yearn- 
ing ofa daughter of Judah to hear the ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
ny people.” As if in answer to the Hebrew inuiden’s strain, the 
comforter was near! Walter was he! He saw in the operatic 
mirror the leading episodes of their life since that first meeting. 
A new revelation flashed before him in the transformation change 


from gratitude to the dearest sentiment of the heart—the birth of 


love in Terese’s soul—the all-in-all of woman's life. 

The last scene was powerfully moving and full of the most touch- 
ing pathos. It was love clinging to her idol, and plending with 
irresistible vuice! Genius was upon the alter ofering herself to 
her demi-god! Would he secept the offering, or would she be 
consumed by her own fires’ The audience was left to imagine the 
issue, Which all good-natured would give, as happy. But Terese 
must wait for her fate to speak the issue. 
applause which Rome set up, proclaimed her triumph as an artiste 
and composer, but none only those concerned, knew that the opera 
concealed her own history. Genius had conquered the public. 
Would the roman prevail with her beloved? 

From the private door of the opera house an elegant carriage 
Was just starting, bearing Spontini and Terese to their beautiful 
villa on the suburbs of the city. Sir Walter and Lord Frederick 
usually accompanied them, but now they bid yood night to the 
maestro and his pupil. 

“lt ix a beautiful evening, Spontini. Fred and will indulge 
in the luxury of a walk home.” said Sir Walter, commanding him- 


Will the | 


The great voice of 


The subject of the opera is her 


“5 


soul trembling on the brink of its perdition and crying to her only 
one with power to save, 

To-morrow!” he said, in a choked voice. ‘To-morrow, dear 
Terese! Tomust pass this night of chaos in self-communion.” 

Walter handed Terese into the earriage almost in a siate of 
unconsciousness and she shrank into the corner like a poor, 
frightened, fluitering dove. She was glad to be alone with her 
master, as was Walter with hisfriend. But no conversation passed 
between the young Englishmen on their way home. A firm warm 


_ grasp of the hand between the friends, told in silence of confidence 


self to hide the powerful emotions which made every nerve of his — 


strong but high-strung system quiver. 


li was the first words he | 


had spoken since the startling revelation of the prima dounas love | 
first burst upon him, they broke a heavy spell and acted upon him 


like the first bursting sob from a woman's overtlowing grief—not, 
however, in the language of a woman's gush of nature—tears: 


but that of proud, powerful natured man—his soul bursting into 


vocal uilerance. 


‘“) Terese, Terese!” he exclaimed. as he seized her hand in a 


grip so strong in the intensity of his feelings, whieh would have | 


made her ery out with pain had not her emotion been as great 
us his, 
Walter, Walter!” 


came reply. in tones as from a human | 


“Umph! Is that very wonderful to you, Signor Walter?’ queried | and sympathy. 


When they reached home, Fred retired to bed without any 
exchange of thoughts with Walter, who, under strong emotions or 
great revolutions of mind, resembled sable night, into whose dark 
profounds you look with wonder and awe. There were times 
when this picture of night which he saw in his friend's character 
made him tremble, and he would hide it in a sunnier prospect. 


-_ 
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Mur choir would searcely be excused 
Even as a band of raw beginners; 
All merey now must be refused 
To sneh a set of croaking sinners, 


No grumbling bull or growling bear 
Is needed while our basso thrives: 

No screaming loon need wake the air 
While our sopranos throat survives. 


lie snarls and snorts and snuffles through, 

As though the notes had bit and stung him; 
She aims to hit the farthest pew, 

And show the voice they "ve got among ‘em. 


And so she drawls in barbarous time, 
Prolongs her shrieks and sounds appalling: 
Hach note a fraud, cach yell a crime, 
Each hymn a mass of hideous squalling. 


Our alto, wheezy, crude and fat. — 
Explodes in wild, sepulehral tones; 
Now emulates the midnight eat, 
Now chills the soul with dismal groans. 


Our other alto, bright and sweet, 

Sings only when the notion takes her, 
Or when her bean is in his seat, 

Or when the sense of duty makes her. 


Que tonor with a spacious nose, 

Fills that, and thinks his duty done, 
No matter how the organ blows, 

Nor how the frantic metres run. 


Another rolls his milky eyes, 
As though the roof gave inspiration: 
Alas! if heaven should hear his cries, 
He “x doomed to instant strangulation. 


And then the being who presides 
At all this whooping, frightful row, 
The organ man whose form bestrides 
This Babel, built | don't know how. 


Hix sole endeavor seems to be 
To test the bellows-blower's wind, 
To break the heart of harmony, 
With all his soul and strength combined. 


And so he plueks the noisiest stops, 
And bangs away with feet and muscle, 
Till whea the game ix up, he drops 
Un’ one and beaten with the tussle. 


And meanwhile, we the heirs of Zion. 

The chosen ones—the meek and lowly— 
Must listen as though Judah's lion 

Were making all this roly-poly! 


For me, | hate the cursed noise, 

The usual psalms, Uhe organ’s clatter: 
Lean ‘t discern angelie joys 

In such «a crash and crush of matter. 
I long to pull the basse’s nose, 

To tell those females what = decorum: 


ache to tread the tenors toes, 
And tleog the organ man before “em. 


